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The Best Book 





“Camp Cookery” 





Reviewers unanimously declare that Horace 


Kephart’s latest work should be in the 


kit of every tent-dweller. 


Read what 


the DENVER News says about it. 


HERE are just three divisions of cookery 

—good cookery, bad cookery and camp 
cookery. And when women have anything to 
do with the third of these divisions it is worse 
than the second. 


Women for kitchenettes, but men for camp- 
fires. 

I have never been 
should be 
merely hints—in 
be because it 
swear. 

If any Colorado woman wishes, however, 
to rise superior to her sex in this matter of 
camp-cookery, let me commend to her Mr. 
KEPHART’S book as the best piece of luck that 
can come her way. 


able to decide why this 
HORACE KEPHART hints— 
“Camp Cookery” that it may 
is more natural for men to 


so. 


And no matter how justly vain Denver men 
may be of the perfection of their “ fish-fries,” 
there are still things which they may learn 
from KEPHART. 

The book should be the first purchase for 
any camp outfit. A wooden box for the salt 
and plenty of bacon should come next. 

It is as close-packed with good things as a 
box of sardines. There is a chapter devoted 
to the necessary provisions for a camping trip 
—a chapter which disposes effectually of the 





hoary outing tradition that monotony neces- 
sarily weighs less than variety. Another 
chapter tells how campers may have just the 
proper camp utensils when they want them 
and need never be bothered with anything else. 

Everybody knows there are a good many 
ways in which a camp-fire may be built; but 
KEPHART tells how it should be built. 

Then there are chapters of receipts. Succu- 
lent chapters. Never has the science of beans 
been more blamelessly set forth. And never 
in a long life devoted to the reading of cook 
books have I been so thrilled as by Mr. KEP- 
HART'S receipt for that clam chowder, which 
was the delight of my youth, as I trust it may 
also prove the staff of my old age. 


Soups, game, corn dodgers, slumgullion, 
pie—yes, pie—with hundreds of other inspiring 
receipts by KEPHART—valiant defender of the 
camp stomach! Truly there is reason why I 
should wax dithyrambic over KEPHART. 

I know no other book which should prove 
so appealing to prospective campers. And I 
treat with light scorn Miranda’s suggestion— 
Miranda has no drawing toward camp-life— 
that a more appropriate one is a volume pub- 
lished last summer and entitled, “Why Not 
Eat Insects ?” 





Orders may be sent to booksellers, prominent sporting goods 


dealers or direct to the publishers 
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‘6 OING a hunting” has a 
ring to it of romance 


and adventure. As 
your enthusiast holds 
forth you sense the mys- 
tery of the forest and 


the mountains and the plain—can feel 
the call of the far-off places where 
the sun-browned men = are waiting. 
Canoes and pack trains, snowshoes and 
sledge dogs are in the talk, and the trail 
and portage lead to strange places whose 
names stir the blood anew. You 
glimpse an occasional strenuosity that 
lends its appeal and all the old primitive 
instinct of man to match himself against 
the wild rises big and clutches you. 
You think you understand, but time 
has blurred the memory. If your en- 
thusiast would only add that from time 
to time he has sat himself down hard 
upon some friendly log and wondered 
what asinine impulse it was that led him 
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into such a scrape, memory might re- 
awaken. 

For the trail is not always one of de- 
light save in retrospect. ‘There is the 
burning sun with the parching alkali 
dust and an enduring thirst with only 
hot water to quench it. There are slip- 
pery rocks and boggy mossland with its 
myriad swarms of mosquitoes and a pack 
that weights down your soul. ‘There 
are tangled blow-downs and piled up 
boulders to take the canoe across, the in- 
fernal thing resisting meanwhile with 
an ingenuity that seems almost human. 
Day after day it rains and the outfit ab- 
sorbs it like a blotter. The snows fall 
and pile their drifts across the trail, and 
following in its path the pitiless cold 
swoops down and tightens its grip till 
the life blood flows sluggish in the veins. 
In spite of all, however, your enthusiast 
emerges, optimist of optimists, forgetful 
of the hardships involved and with only 
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pleasant memories that are 
awaken at a touch. 

Plodding along in his footsteps it has 
been my pleasure to attempt a pictorial 
record of those days, and in the records 
I have hoped in my way to help re- 
kindle some old camp fires. I daresay 
that my hunting trips differ in nowise 
from those of other hunters, but an art- 
ist is a rare bird on the trail and things 
conspire to add an_ interest apart 
from the making of pictures. Always 
the work is an object of lively curiosity 
and generally of heartier approval than 
art editors evince. 


quick to 


Sebat was different. Still what could 
you expect ?—he was part Irish, part 
French, and a whole lot Indian. 

Sebat said “he was feex dat horn” 
and he did wrangle with the thing In- 
dian fashion, but mostly he watched me 
as | painted with a broad grin on his 
face. Now this grin was disconcerting. 
Nothing else that I could do or say 
would cause more than a momentary 
flash, but instantly the sketch box ap- 
peared, came Sebat’s inevitable grin. 

On a hunting trip I never attempted 
more than a note of the color and com- 
position, relying on the camera and writ- 
ten data for the refreshment of memory. 
Just the same there was an occasional 
sketch which, to my fancy, might do. 
One day I asked Sebat what he thought 
of a sketch I had just finished. 

“No good,” he said, and 
broader than ever. 

There was something very frank 
about Sebat. I found myself working 
for that Indian. He kept me keyed to 
my best endeavors. 

This day we were in the heart of the 
moose country with an ideal landscape 
spread before us, glowing with the gold- 
en red of a northern sunset. I worked 
quickly, absorbed in the glory of color 
across the bog as the sun dropped to the 
far off western rim of the forest. 
Everything on the marsh, the juniper 
clumps, the white birch saplings, the 
bleached stumps, took on a palpitating 


grinned 


stain of rose. In the forest where 
shafts of sunlight struck the trees, the 
bark glowed gold with incandescent 
fire. 
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Presently I remembered, and, glancing 
furtively from the corner of my eye, saw 
Sebat, birch horn in hand, standing just 
behind, highly amused as usual. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“No good,” was the triumphant re- 
ply. 

“Damn it all, draw it yourself 
then,” and I proffered the materials. 

To my astonishment he took them, 
and, seating himself at the foot of a 
birch tree, with much deliberation pro- 
ceeded to draw. It was a slow process, 
and presently the landscape was forgot- 
ten. All his hopes lay at the point of 
the pencil. He was plainly anxious to 
use the paint and several times he tried 
it with evident disappointing results. 

Meanwhile just above us on the bog 
a bull moose stepped out and wandered 
slowly along, disappearing occasionally 
behind the scattered clumps of trees and 
bushes. Sebat was all unconscious. At 
last the picture was finished and once 
more the grin appeared as Sebat held 
it at arm’s length. 

“Well, what do you call it?” I asked. 

He viewed the drawing from various 
angles and answered slowly: 

“T call um damn fonny.” 

Then he caught sight of the moose. 
Instantly he was all hunter, but at a sad 
disadvantage. There was but. one 
thing to do and he “froze” rigid as a 
rock. 

“Sh-h-h! Moose!” he whispered. 

“Sure thing,’ I answered loudly; 
“he’s been there half an hour.” 

Sebat shot a look from the corner of 
his eye, saw me grinning largely, and 
realized his position keenly, fairly 
caught with no rifle near and out in 
plain sight where the slightest movement 
was fatal to success. He was crest- 
fallen. 

“You're a bum hunter, Sebat.” 

“Shoot!” he hissed. 

“Not much. We’re here to call, and 
that chap came uninvited.” It seemed 
that Sebat and I were quits. 

Some time after, the face of Sebat 
looked out at me apologetically from a 
wonderful log cabin in Madison Square 
Garden and just to clinch my position I 
piloted him around to the editorial office 
where the resulting picture of “The 




















ALL 
AT 


HIS HOPES LAY 
THE POINT OF 
THE PENCIL. 


Moose Call” hung. 


He did not grin, 
but when the editor asked how he liked 
it, Sebat, laying his hand on my shoul- 
der, said: “‘He’s a good hunter.” 


Often as there comes an opportunity 
in the day’s work it is my custom to 
make careful pencil sketches of the 
characteristic rocks and growth of a lo- 
cality, and from time to time an adven- 
ture is the result of the quiet and wait- 
ing. On a remote lake in Maine two 
deer were feeding at the water’s edge 
and just beyond them in the taller 
grasses a flock of ducks. ‘There was a 
blue heron on the opposite shore who 
moved with stately grace or slanted his 
long neck like lightning after an incau- 
tious frog. 

My attention was attracted by a 
movement in the bushes at the foot of 
the pond, and watching carefully, I made 
out a dark object stalking through the 
underbrush. As it came nearer the mo- 


mentary glances showed it to be a bear 
and in the gathering dusk he looked to 
be of unusual size. 
shot. 

There was a small clearing ahead, 


I decided to try a 
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and when he crossed this would be 
time to fire. Cautiously I threw 
lever of my rifle and watched the ap- 
proach. When the bear reached the 
clearing, however, he crouched down 
behind a hillock and worked his way to- 
ward a fallen tree. I sighted carefully 
and as he emerged was about to fire, 
when I observed that once past the log 
I was sure of an open shot. Now a 
curious performance took place. I could 
see his head plainly over the log. But 
what was he doing? 

Crash! A rifle shot rang out from 
my bear’s position and one of the deer 
dropped struggling in the water. My 
heart stood still. Then the individual 
rose to an erect position and came 
around dressed in fur coat and cap just 
as he had left his team in the tote road 
to crawl on all fours along the shore of 
the pond. 

Such an experience is trying and the 
effort to speak your mind fully is too 


my 
the 


much. You struggle a little, hopelessly, 
but the words weren’t made. How- 


ever, in this case a great light seemed to 
dawn after a very little explanation. 
This was the exception. When 


I 


7 
/ 
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speak of adventures I have in mind the 
entertainment afforded by the small 
folk, many of whom seem filled with 
curiosity at the sight of an artist at 
work, and of them all the red squirrel is 
my friend. Never have I had such en- 
thusiastic appreciation as he invariably 
The Whiskey Jack is a close 


But 


voices. 
second, though somewhat critical. 
the skunk is a cynic. 

1 recall a certain cold morning in the 
Smoky Mountains. The men with the 
hounds had gone down the valley to 
pick up the trail of a foraging bear that 
had run in from Tennessee to gather 
such mast as acorns, beech, and hickory 
nuts. There followed an interval of 
waiting that was worth while, for al- 
ways there is a homelike feeling in the 
Southern mountains. It was _ pleasant 
to sit there and absorb it, listening the 
while, expectantly, for the baying of the 
hounds. The gray squirrels were 
friendly, a ground hog near by was busily 
at work sinking a shaft and dodging with 
a shrill whistle when the big hawks flew 
by. Once across an opening a long 
way off I made out a slow moving pro- 
cession of wild turkeys. 

There was a rustle near by and there 
sat a skunk eying the outfit critically— 
and it struck him as an amusing sight. 
In fact, it was altogether too funny— 
and he spun round and round in his 
glee. He waltzed toward me on his 
toes and threw a few “cart wheels,” 
then climbed to a seat beside me on the 
rock for a more sober view of the draw- 
ing. It was a little better than his first 
glance caused him to think, so he sat 
down for deliberation. 

Now a very little of such company 
suffices, say five or even ten minutes. 
After that it seems like carrying the 
matter too far. 

Something told me that this was the 
psychological moment for the bear hunt 
proceedings to get well under way, and, 
as if in answer, from way down in the 
valley there came the far-off baying of 
the hounds. It was trying. You 
will understand that all this time I was 
sitting very quietly. A spider crawled 
up my hunting coat and down the neck 
of my collar. Immediately I began to 
itch in upwards of forty places. I 
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would have given my chance on the 
bear gladly for just one soul-satisfying 
scratch, but any movement spelt dis- 
aster. 

Meantime the chase was drawing near 
and I confess to growing nervous and 
somewhat peevish. An incident that 
occurred in the West came to my mind. 
I was sitting on a soap box near the tent 
and painting most industriously. A 
movement at my feet caused me to look 
down and there was a good fat rattler 
coiling himself into a comfortable twist. 

Stewart Edward White says: “It is 
astonishing how instantaneously the hu- 
man nerves react to the shrill buzz.” 
This chap didn’t buzz, but my nerves 
reacted just right, and the celerity with 
which I simultaneously shot up into 
space and slammed the box down over 
the beast has since been a source of won- 
derment to me. 

But that didn’t help this matter. 
There wasn’t any soap box here—just 
him and me looking at the picture. 
Suddenly he left—perhaps it was the 
dogs. At any rate I was pretty soon 
comfortable again. 

There was still time to give some at- 
tention to the main business and by hard 
scrambling I managed to head off the 
bear just as he emerged from a clump 
of laurels. 


Early enough I learned to keep the 
real object of my hunt in the back- 
ground. Otherwise I was apt to be 
made the victim of the zealous individ- 
ual who wanted to show me the grand- 
est view in the world, or who wanted to 
arrange situations that would be fine 
“to take.” 

I like to think of Colonel J as he 
sat by the window that looked out across 
an autumn-tinged landscape in the 
South, in an old gray Confederate coat, 
a rug over his knees, a pipe in his hand, 
canting his whitened head to listen with 
delight as the gay whistle of bob white 
came floating up from the frosty fields. 
In spite of the fact that he would never 
hunt again, he was the cheeriest of men, 
and the enthusiasm with which he re- 
lated his tales of the horses and hounds 
was irresistible. 

It was this same enthusiasm, however, 
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which turned my first turkey hunt into 
a wild goose chase. In engaging a guide 
for me the Colonel, unable to secure the 
man he wanted, was forced to take a 
substitute in whom he did not have a 
great deal of faith. It occurred to the 
Colonel that a word as to my being an 
artist, etc., might occasion a special ef- 
fort on the part of my guide, but I sus- 
pect that the Colonel’s enthusiasm led 
him to be extravagant. At any rate we 
left the house before daybreak and trav- 
eled seven miles up the railroad track 
through the frosty blackness. ‘Then we 
turned to a frozen, rutted road and be- 
gan a series of calls at the cabins along 
the way. This proceeding lasted until 
about noon, by which time the sun had 
so reduced the clay that our boots sucked 
wearily loose, the heavy, leaden mud 
clinging inches deep. 

We had a heart-to-heart talk at lunch 
time, and I concluded to hunt in the 
woods for a time, though my guide ob- 
jected strenuously, said he hadn’t heard 
of a turkey anywhere, and produced a 
number of arguments why it would be 
useless to hunt. By three o'clock the 
guide had effectually lost himself, and it 
fell to me to take the party home. It 
was eleven o'clock at night when we 
reached there. 

The Colonel was solicitous for my 
welfare, but underneath there lurked a 
twinkle of amusement, and when the 
glasses were steaming and the cigars 
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glowing, he told me that early in the 
morning one of the men whose cabin 
we had visited had come to the store 
with a great yarn about Al’s millionaire 
friend and celebrity from New York. 
And all day long they had been receiv- 
ing returns. 

I had been led most of those weary 
miles just to satisfy my guide’s vanity. 
Nevertheless the Colonel assured me that 
my name was now well known there 
and that I had achieved a great reputa- 
tion in the community. All of which 
goes to prove the contention that hard 
work often brings surprising results. 


So often have I heard the tales of 
hunters being attacked by moose and 
bears, etc., that with every trip I looked 
for some similar adventure to befall. 
With the passing of the seasons, how- 
ever, aside from fighting among them- 
selves, | had seen no indications that 
any of the game hunted was looking for 
trouble. ‘Then all unexpectedly I had 
my experience. 

It happened up in the barrens in 
Newfoundland. From our camp we 
could look across a wide stretch of moss- 
covered, boggy land, with clumps of dis- 
mantled spruce like little islands dotted 
here and there. All day long the cari- 
bou were in sight, in small bunches or 
larger herds, and the matter of getting 
game or heads was far from a sporting 
proposition. I confined my operations 
to drawing and photography. 

There was a huge rock in the midst 
of the barren which afforded a shade on 
the only day when the sun shone, and in 
its shelter I could paint with some satis- 
faction. Now a bull caribou with a 
prize set of antlers came briskly into 
view and stopped suddenly on seeing me. 
He viewed me from several angles, then 
came closer. Suddenly he discovered it 
was only an artist and without warn- 
ing charged. 

I believe I have mentioned that on oc- 
casion I can be quite nimble on my feet. 
Well, my time around that rock would 
have made all records look like a can- 
celed two-cent stamp. But it grew tire- 
some after twice around and I looked 
for a place to climb, and spotted the 
ideal chance—all I needed was time— 
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Whoa! I had run right on to the cari- 
bou, so round we went in the other di- 
rection right merrily—never was I so 
devoted to running. And then all was 
quiet. J had lost my caribou! 

Now as I stood with both hands press- 
ing against the bare face of the rock, 
my head turning quickly from side to 
side to see which way he might appear, 
I wasn’t comfortable; besides, | hadn't 
come here to do this sort of thing. I 
shot a quick glance behind me, there was 
a fleeting glimpse of a clump of half- 
naked spruce trees fifty yards away. But 
that trip was deferred, for with a rattle 


and crash my pursuer was coming 
around the end. This was my chance; 
I darted around the other side and 


scrambled to safety on top of the boul- 
der. ‘The caribou made another circle, 
then struck into a great stride, and drift- 
ed down the barren. 

When you slipped on the ice, your 
arms and legs flying in various violent 
directions, just after the final simultane- 
ous jolt on neck and spine when you 
could gnash your teeth with rage, you 


fetched a quick, sheepish glance all 
about to see if anyone had observed 
your convolutions. ‘True to my_ in- 


stincts, 1 swept the horizon and from 
my point of vantage I could see him 
rolling in the moss with laughter, this 
guide of mine. It didn’t strike me as 
amusing, but they say the Scotch have 
no sense of humor, so I let him laugh. 
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Chance is now and then an efficient 
aid; while the hunt may not be panning 
out much game, and the prospect be far 
from promising, even then a side issue 
that will make your trip worth while 
may be bearing down upon you. For 
the hunting trip is made up of the in- 
cidents along the trail and in the pursuit. 
After the shot it is mere butcher work. 
So I came upon the time when killing 
was necessary to living. 

Peter Neptune had been trying my en- 
durance on snowshoes for three days, 
and then, evidently satisfied, we settled 
down to business and commenced our 
hunt. It was a bad year; the rabbits 
were scarce, as they are said to be every 
seven years, and there were many days 
when the snow fell hissing and whirling 
in impenetrable clouds which kept us 
housed and chafing for a clearing. 

Pete would not talk and there was 
little for me to do. So we smoked 
and smoked and ate a little and slept 
much. 

Pete would never venture a prediction 
of the weather. If I said go, there 
would be no remark. We would don 
our clothing and snowshoes, pick up the 
rifles, and take down the camera from: 
where it hung outside the camp, then off 
into the brush. As a consequence of 
my failure as a weather expert, we laid 
out on two or three occasions. 
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It is not 
often that the 
sportsman is 


so situated 
that he abso- 
lutely de- 
pends upon 
game for 
food, though 
as one pene- 
trates farther 
into the 
North the 


sight of hun- 
gry Indians 
is not uncom- 
mon; this, 
too, when the 
game is gen- 
erally at 
hand. How- 
ever, when 
the call is ur- 
gent 
the 


enough 
hunters 
strike out, 
moving the 
entire camp if 
necessary and 
when the 
game is found 
there ensues a feast that is entirely sat- 
isfying. 

It was after a severe storm that we 
came upon a village of Indians who 
were hunting for meat. The sky above 
had been ominous from the start—a 
great arch of deepening gray that 
reached down to the domes of the fir- 
tree tents. We turned our faces to the 
north, only the creaking of the netted 
snowshoes making a sound. Out of 
sight of camp the silence of the great 
waste gripped us. 

Presently across the soft mounds of 
snow there stretched away the slotted 
trail of a caribou, then double quick we 
pushed along, when suddenly with a 
rush the snow came swirling down, the 
north wind roared and flew whooping 
across the barrens, and the world turned 
white in an instant. With backs bent 
to the frowning forces that came career- 
ing after us we raced along. Only dim- 
ly could I make out the Indian’s form 
ahead running on his snowshoes—then 
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A MISSTEP AND ONE OF T 





a misstep 


and one of 
the snowshoes 
broke. 


Pete looked 
at the thing 
ruefully, and 
then we made 


camp. With 
snowshoes we 
piled the 
snow high 
about us. 
With a pock- 
et ax we cut 


branches to 
lay across the 
top and piled 


more snow 
on them. 
We dug a 
hole for the 
fire in front 
and were 
soon _ fairly 


comfortable, 
though some- 
what cramped. 

It grew 
cold — bitter 
cold — start- 
ling noises broke the momentary quiet, 
the crash of overburdened trees and the 
crack of timber rent by the frost. 

I repaired Pete’s snowshoes in a man- 
ner of which I was quite proud, but 
with unabated fury the storm raged 
through the night and day. Then sud- 
denly it ceased, and across the blue si- 
lence of the frozen night there rustled 
the wavering flames of the aurora. By 
its light we set out and, traveling 
through the night, came at last to the 
camp we sought. 

Alternately we slept and feasted until 
just before dusk, when our dogs gave 
notice of an approach, and, thrusting 
the tent flaps aside, we saw an Indian 
village just arriving. ‘There was a 
glorious fight with the dogs, much beat- 
ing with clubs, and in a very short time 
the six lodges were set up, the snow 
dotted with snowshoes and toboggans, 
and we had become suburbanites. The 
Indians were really nearly starving, so 
I produced tea and flour and our last 


HE SNOWSHOES BROKE. 














THE VERY NAME OF MOUNTAIN GOAT MAKES YOU SEE THE TOWERING 
CRESTS OF PEAKS SEARCHING THE SKY. 
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quarter of caribou. Each person had a 
kettle of tea, and with hunting knives 
and fingers they made short work of the 
edibles. 

Now I had material for my brush, 
and during the stormy days worked in- 
cessantly to the everlasting amusement 
of my new friends, who were all anxious 
to pose. When a drawing was com- 
pleted and passed around there was 
great laughter and banter as they recog- 
nized the individual, but particularly 
when they noted some tear in the gar- 
ment, a wart on the face, or character- 
istic of the one painted. 

Thus the time passed, in spite of the 
pangs of hunger, and when it cleared 
the hunters were out. They shot two 
caribou that were traveling together, 
and the scene was gory and awful. The 
snow was tramped and_ blood-stained 
for a wide radius—blood even on the 
trees, and the Indians themselves were 
a terrible sight. But everyone was 
happy, and such a feast as ensued was 
to be remembered. The skin was given 
to the women to prepare for tanning, 
then every other vestige of the animals 
was cooked and eaten. 


| have spoken of seeing caribou in 
great numbers, but the sight which met 
my eyes one day when Henry and John 
Lambert were with me in the Rockies I 
shall always remember. Perhaps there 
were several thousand elk in the herd 
with scattered hundreds on all the hills 
in range. 

Henry ‘Lambert was a product of the 
West and the mountains. He wasn’t 
much on beauty, for the years had carved 
away the useless parts and fitted him for 
the wilderness, though they left him a 
heart as big as his land. In the early 
days the struggle with the wild for food 
and clothing made him a hunter, the 
love of the chase made him a mighty 
one. In those same days the necessity, 
too, of self-preservation taught him 
woodcraft as only the older men know it 
who pushed in ahead of civilization and 
broke the trail. 

John Lambert was the son of his fa- 
ther. He had been taught in the school 
of the woods by a master of the game, 
and his skill with the rifle was remark- 
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able. Red blood flowed in his veins, and 
his bubbling youth and_ enthusiasm 
made him the best of camp companions. 
I shall always feel myself fortunate in- 
deed to have fallen into such hands. For 
them nothing was too much trouble if it 
secured material for my work, but best 
of all they did not take things too seri- 
ously. 

I recall an evening after a severe day’s 
work, climbing the hills and pushing 
through the snow drifts. We were 
some tired and were between the blan- 
kets by half past seven. Suddenly John 
sat bolt upright and called, “ Hey, 
Bucks! Everybody piles out for grub.” 

Now our heads came out from be- 
neath the blankets, turtle fashion, to 
see what was agitating this young 
man. 

“Come on. This is Thanksgiving 
Day and we didn’t have any Thanks- 
giving dinner!” 

Well, we were stupefied by this over- 
sight, so we all piled out and rustled 
grub, and the bill of fare was elaborate 
and worth while. Baked beans with to- 
mato sauce, fried breasts of blue grouse, 
cold sliced elk steaks, fried mountain 
sheep chops, broiled bear steaks, cran- 
berry sauce, corn, and some of. Henry’s 
bread with maple syrup, coffee, and 
pipes. 

John was only sorry that the school 
marm wasn’t there to enjoy the feast 
with him. He certainly had a way with 
the ladies. We were coming up the 
valley on the way to the hunting grounds 
when we spied a coyote in a bunch of 
cattle. So keeping in the shelter of a 
rise of ground, while the rest of the out- 
fit continued its way, we suddenly 
spurred the horses over and almost on 
top of that surprised individual. John 
shouted as the coyote revolved his tail 
and got under way, and_ presently 
raised his rifle and fired. The coyote 
went end over end like a rabbit. It 
was magnificent shooting. 

Now we picked up the coyote and 
found ourselves near to a building with 
the windows framing many children’s 
faces. As we passed the door there stood 
the school marm. Off came John’s hat, 
and he was asking if we could get a 
drink of water. I think we each took 








AN ARTIST IN 
three drinks before I balked, much to 
John’s disgust. 

John says that the funniest thing he 
ever saw was the way my horse and I 
followed two of the pack horses down 
the mountain on a miniature snow slide, 
and Henry allows it was amusing. But 
the day when I was sketching on the 
crest of a snow wave and the thing 
broke, was about the most uproarious 
event he’d ever seen. 

Like many another philosopher Henry 
has some sympathy for an artist, though 
one day I saw the thing draw to a ten- 
sion and snap hard. The very name of 
mountain goat makes you see the tower- 
ing crests of peaks searching the sky, 
wrapped in clouds, the drifting snow 
swirling in veiled sheets from the bare 
and wind-blown rocks. 

For weeks we had toiled in the search 
with never so much as a trail to reward 
us; then one morning, with the aid of 
our binoculars, we found a goat staring 
out into the infinite space from the top of 
a towering peak. If you have hunted in 
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the mountains you will know of the dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted in a successful 
stalk, but we achieved our point after 
the severest kind of work, and there at 
last within easy range stood the object 
of all our toil. Not a large one, but a 
goat, nevertheless. 

“Are you ready, Henry?” I asked. 

Henry looked up in surprise, but 
answered, “Yes,” very earnestly. 

I raised my rifle, and after sighting 
on various parts of the animal, threw 
the muzzle into the air and fired. How 
the echoes rolled and reverberated and 
crashed, and down into the _ infinite, 
dizzy depths of the world Billy was 
swiftly making his way. I have never 
seen a sadder, more hapless face than 
Henry wore. 

“What in hell did you do that for?” 
he asked. 

“T wanted to see him go,” I answered. 

“Well, by golly, you watch him, then, 
for you'll never see him goer.” 

What artist ever hopes to be fully 
understood ? 

















AMERICA ON VACATION 
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SOME FIND THEIR PLEASURE BY WOOD-GIRDLED LAKES 








AND SOME TAKE THEIR REST LIKE THIS. 





MANY TURN TO THE CANOE WHEN SUMMER HEAT MELTS THE ASPHALT 


AND MULTITUDES SEEK THE SEASHORE AND THE COOLING SURF. 



































HOW TO BUILD A CAMP FIRE© 


HE success of outdoor 

cookery depends largely 

upon how the fire is built 

and how it is managed. 

A camper is known by 

his fire. It is quite im- 
possible to prepare a good meal over a 
higgledy-piggledy heap of smoking 
chunks, a fierce blaze, or a great bed of 
coals that will warp iron and melt every- 
thing else. 

For a noonday lunch, or any other 
quick meal, when you have only to boil 
coffee and fry something, a large fire is 
not wanted. Drive a forked stake in 
the ground, lay a green stick across it, 
slanting upward from the ground, and 
weight the lower end with a rock or peg 
it down with an inverted crotch. The 
slanting stick should have the stub of a 
twig left at its upper end to hold the 
pot bail in place, and should be set at 
such an angle that the pot swings about 
two feet clear of the ground. 

Then gather a small armful of sound, 
dry twigs from the size of a lead pencil 


This chapter from Mr. Kephart’s recently published book on ‘* Camp Cookery ’ 


Ly Horace Kephart 


to that of your finger. Take no twig 
that lies flat on the ground, for such are 
generally damp or rotten. Choose hard- 
wood, if there is any, for it lasts well. 
Select three of your best sticks for kin- 


dling. Shave each of them almost 
through, for half its length, leaving 


lower end of shavings attached to the 
stick, one under the other. Stand these 
in a tripod, under the hanging pot, with 
their curls down. Around them build a 
conical wigwam of the other sticks, 
standing each on end and slanting to a 
common center. Leave free air spaces 
between the sticks. Fire requires air, 
and plenty of it, and it burns best when 
it has something to climb up on; hence 
the wigwam construction. Now touch 
off the shaved sticks, and in a moment 
you will have a small blast furnace 
under the pot. This will get up steam 
in a hurry. 

Meantime get two bed-sticks, five or six 
inches thick, to support the frying pan. 
The firewood will all drop to embers 
soon after the pot boils. Toss out the 


’ 


is printed here because 


of its peculiar timeliness, and in response to numerous requests for information on this important phase of camp 


life. 
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THIS FIRE WILL GIVE YOU 
smoking butts, leaving only clear, glow- 
ing coals. Put your bed-sticks on either 


side, parallel and level. Set the pan on 
them, and fry away. So, in fifteen or 
twenty minutes from the time you drove 
your stake, the meal will be cooked. 

A man acting without system or fore- 
thought, in even so simple a matter as 
this, can waste an hour in pottering over 
smoky mulch, or blistering himself be- 
fore a bonfire, and it will be an ill mess 
of half-burned stuff that he serves in the 
end. “* 

When making a “one-night stand,” 
start a small cooking-fire the moment 
you stop for camping and put your kettle 
on. Then you will have coals and boil- 
ing water ready when you begin cooking, 
and the rest is easy. 

For baking in a reflector, or roasting 
a joint, a high fire is best, with a back- 
ing to throw the heat forward. Sticks 
three feet long can be leaned against a 
big log or a sheer-faced rock, and the 
kindling started under them. 

Often a good bed of coals is wanted. 
The camp-fire generally supplies these, 
but sometimes they are needed in a 
hurry, soon after camp is pitched. To 
get them, take sound hardwood, either 
green or dead, and split it into sticks of 


A GOOD BED OF 


COALS. 


uniform thickness (say 14-inch face). 
Lay down two _ bed-sticks, cross these 
near the ends with two others, and so 
on up until you have a pen a foot high. 
Start a fire in this pen. “Then cover it 
with a layer of parallel sticks laid an inch 
apart. Cross this with a similar layer 
at right angles, and so upward for an- 
other foot. The free draft will make a 
roaring fire, and all will burn down to 
coals together. The thick bark of hem- 
lock, and of hardwoods generally, will 
soon yield coals for ordinary cooking. 

To keep coals a long time, cover them 
with ashes, or with bark which will 
soon burn to ashes. In wet weather a bed 
of coals can be shielded by slanting broad 
strips of green bark over it and over- 
lapping them at the edges. In windy 
weather build your fire in a trench. 

Camp-fires as distinguished from cook- 
ing-fires are usually built by laying 
down two short, thick logs five or six 
feet apart, for bed-sticks, crossing these 
with two parallel logs about a foot apart, 
and firing with small poles between 
them. Such a fire is generally too hot’ 
for good cooking, and it blazes or smokes 
too much. Cook in front of it, or to 
one side, with coals raked from under 
the forestick. 
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When staying several days in one 
place, build a separate cooking-fire. It 
saves trouble in the end. On a level 
spot near the camp-fire set up two stout 
forked stakes about five feet apart and 
four feet to the crotches. Across them 
lay a green stick (lug-pole) somewhat 
thicker than a broomstick. Now cut 
three or four green crotches from 
branches, drive a nail in the small end of 
each, invert the crotches, and hang them 
on the lug-pole to suspend kettles from. 
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lasting coals, while softwoods make a 
quick, hot fire that soon dies to useless 
ashes, 

The following woods will scarcely 
burn at all when they are green; Aspen 
(large-toothed), black ash, balsam, box 
elder, buckeye, hemlock, pitch, pine, 
sassafras, sourwood, sycamore, tamarack, 
tupelo (sour gum), water oak, poplar 
(tulip), and service berry. Butternut, 
chestnut, red oak, red maple, and per- 
simmon burn very slowly in a green 





A SMALL 


FIRE IS ENOUGH 
These pot-hooks are to be of different 
lengths so that the kettle can be adjusted 
to different heights above the fire, first 
for hard boiling, and then for simmer- 
ing. If kettles were hung from the lug- 
pole itself, this adjustment could not be 
made, and you would have to dismount 
the whole business in order to get one 
kettle off. 

Then get two thick, flat rocks and 
bed them under the lug-pole to support 
your fire-irons or the frying pan itself. 
A pair of green logs will do if there are 
no rocks handy. 

There is much in knowing how to 
select fuel. As a rule, hardwoods make 
good, slow-burning fuel that produces 


FOR THE NOONDAY LUNCH. . 
state. Such woods are good for back- 
logs, handjunks, or andirons, and for 
side-logs in a cooking-fire that is to be 
used continuously. Yellow birch and 
white ash, on the contrary, are better 
for a camp-fire when green than when 
they are seasoned. 

It may be said, in general, that green 
wood burns best in winter, when the sap 
is down. ‘Trees that grow on high, dry 
ground burn better than those of the 
same species that stand in moist. soil. 
Chestnut cut on the summits of the 
southern Appalachians burns freely, even 
when green, and the mountain beech 
burns as ardently as birch. 

Arbor-vite (Northern “white cedar’’) 
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and chestnut burn to dead coals that do 
not communicate flame. ‘They, as well 
as box elder, red cedar, hemlock, sassa- 
fras, tulip, balsam, tamarack, and spruce, 
make a great crackling and snapping in 
the fire. All of the soft pines, too, are 
prone to pop. Certain hardwoods, such 
as sugar maple, beech, white oak, and 
sometimes hickory, must be watched for 
a time after the fire is started, because 
the embers that they shoot out are 
long-lived, and hence more dangerous 
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fire, but lasts a long time, burning down 
to a bed of hard coals that keep up an 
even, generous heat for hours. Hick- 
ory, by the way, is distinctly an Ameri- 
can tree; no other region on earth pro- 
duces it. The live oak of the South is 
most excellent fuel.. Following the 
hickory, in fuel value, are the chestnut 
oak, overcup, post and basket oaks, pe- 
can, the hornbeams (ironwoods), and 
dogwood. The latter burns finally to 
a beautiful white ash that is character- 








NEVER LEAVE A FIRE, OR EVEN A SPARK, BEHIND YOU. 


than those of softwoods; but they are 
splendid fuel, for all that. 

The following woods are very hard 
to split: Blue ash, box elder, buckeye, 
cherry, white elm, winged elm, sour 
gum, hemlock (generally), liquidambar 
(sweet gum), honey locust, sugar ma- 
ple, sycamore, tupelo. Some woods, 
however, that are stubborn when sea- 
soned are readily split when green, such 
as hickory, beech, dogwood, sugar maple, 
birch, and slippery elm. 

Firewoods that split easily are: Hack- 
berry, red oak, basket oak, white oak, 
ash, and white birch. 

Best of all Northern 
hickory, green or dry. 


firewoods is 
It makes a hot 


istic; the ordinary apple wood does the 
same. 

Black birch also ranks here; it has the 
advantage of “doing its own blowing,” 
as a Carolina mountaineer said to me, 
meaning that the oil in the birch assists 
its combustion so that the wood needs 
no coaxing. All of the birches are good 
fuel, ranking in about this order: black, 
yellow, red, paper, and white. Sugar 
maple was the favorite fuel of our old- 
time hunters and surveyors, because it 
ignites easily, burns with a clear, steady 
flame, and leaves good coals. 

Locust is a good, lasting fuel; it is 
easy to cut, and, when green, splits fair- 
ly well; the thick bark takes fire readily, 
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FEW STONES ARE AS 
QUICK 
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and the wood then burns slowly, with 
little flame, leaving pretty good coals; 
hence it is good for night-wood. Mul- 
berry has similar qualities. The best of 
the oaks for fuel, especially when green, 
is white oak; it also splits very readily. 
The scarlet and willow oaks are among 
the poorest of the hardwoods for fuel. 
Cherry makes only fair fuel. White 
elm is poor stuff, but slippery elm is 
better. 

In some respects white ash is the best 
of green woods for campers’ fuel. It is 
easily cut and split, is lighter to tote 
than most other hardwoods, and is of so 
dry a nature that even the green wood 
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TRIPOD FOR A 


catches fire readily. It burns with clear 
flame, and lasts longer than any other 
free-burning wood of its weight. 

Most of the softwoods are good only 
for kindling, or for quick cooking-fires. 
Liquidambar, magnolia, poplar (tulip), 
catalpa, red cedar, and willow are poor 
fuel. Seasoned chestnut and _ poplar 
make a hot fire, but crackle and leave 
no coals. Balsam fir, basswood, and the 
white and loblolly pines make quick fires 
but are soon spent. The gray (Labra- 
dor) pine is considered good fuel in the 
far North, where hardwoods are scarce. 
Seasoned _ tamarack fairly good. 
Spruce is poor fuel, although, being res- 
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inous, it kindles easily and makes a good 
blaze for “branding up” a fire. 

Pitch pine, which is the most inflam- 
mable of all woods when dry and “fat,” 
will scarcely burn at all in a green state. 
Sycamore and buckeye, when thorough- 
ly seasoned, are good fuel, but will not 
split. Alder burns readily and gives out 
considerable heat, but is not lasting. 
The wood of the large-toothed aspen 
will not burn when green, yet when dry 
it burns freely, does not crackle, lasts 
well, and leaves good coals. The best 
green softwoods for fuel are white birch, 
paper birch, soft maple, cottonwood, and 
quaking aspen. 

As a rule, the timber growing along 
the margins of large streams is softwood. 
Hence driftwood is generally a poor 
mainstay, unless there is plenty of it on 
the spot. 

The best kindling is fat pine, or the 
bark of the paper birch. Fat pine is 
found in the stumps and butt cuts of 
pine trees that died on the stump. The 
resin has collected there and dried. 
This wood is usually easy to split. Pine 
knots are the tough, heavy, resinous 
stubs of limbs that are found on dead 
pine trees. They, as well as fat pine, 
are almost imperishable, and those stick- 
ing out of old rotten logs are as good 
as any. The knots of balsam fir are 
similarly used. Hemlock knots are 
worthless and will ruin an ax. The 
thick bark of hemlock, and of hard- 
woods generally, is good to make glow- 
ing coals in a hurry. 

In a hardwood forest the best kin- 
dling, sure to be dry underneath the bark 
in all weathers, is procured by snapping 
off the small dead branches, or stubs of 
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branches, that are left on the trunks of 
medium-sized trees. Do not pick up 
twigs from the ground, but choose those, 
among the downwood, that are held up 
free from the ground. Where a tree is 
found that has been shivered by light- 
ning, or one that has broken off without 
uprooting, good splinters of dry wood 
will be found. In every laurel thicket 
there is plenty of dead laurel, and, since 
it is of sprangling growth, most of the 
branches will be free from the ground 
and snap-dry. They ignite readily and 
give out intense heat. 

It is a good test of one’s resourceful- 
ness to make a fire out of doors in rainy 
weather. The best way to go about it 
depends upon local conditions. Dry 
fuel and a place to build the fire can 
often be found under big uptilted logs, 
shelving rocks, and similar natural shel- 
ters, or in the core of an old stump. In 
default of these, look for a dead soft- 
wood tree that leans to the south. The 
wood and bark on the under side will 
be dry—chop some off, split it fine, and 
build your fire under the shelter of the 
trunk. 

To light a match in the wind, face 
the wind. Cup your hands, with their 
backs toward the wind, and hold the 
match with its head pointing toward the 
rear of the cup—i. e., toward the wind. 
Remove the right hand just long enough 
to strike the match on something very 
close by; then instantly resume the for- 
mer position. The flame will run up 


the match stick, instead of being blown 
away from it, and so will have some- 
thing to feed on. 

Never leave a fire, or even a spark, 
behind you. 


Put it out. 




















HAMMONDSPORT AN AERO- 


PLANE LABORATORY 


Ly Arnold Kruckman 
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N a calm afternoon, ten 

summers ago, a group of 

skeptical Californians pa- 

tiently submitted to a 

baking sunbath in order 

to witness the contortions 
of a balky dirigible balloon. The bal- 
loon bore a striking resemblance to a_ link 
of gigantic sausage, stuffed by a butcher 
with generous instincts, but lacking a 
nice sense of symmetry. On the frail 
wooden frame, suspended below the gas 
bag, a motor occasionally burst into a 
spasm of staccato explosions that would 
unexpectedly subside into a faint purr, 
the prelude to a dead stop. 

To the amusement of the audience, 
each performance provoked an outburst 
of picturesque elocution from the stocky, 
athletic, square-visaged man who was 
urging the cranky airship to sail through 
space. 

“Put th’ spurs to thet buckin’ cloud- 
jumper o’ yourn, Captain Tom,” coun- 
seled a grinning ranchman. 

Capt. Thomas S. Baldwin turned to 
hurl an exasperated answer at his tor- 
mentor, but stopped short. His eyes 
strained over the glaring plain toward 
Los Angeles, and he listened acutely. 
Far in the distance the others saw a 
faint blur of yellow dust, the cloud rap- 
idly approaching them with a rhythmic- 
al drumming noise. 

“It’s Harry White on his new-fangled 
motor bicycle thet he’s just got from the 
Kast,” announced the ranchman. 

“Well, it’s a wonder of a motor,” 
commented Captain Baldwin, 

The machine sped up to the group. 
Before the rider had dismounted Cap- 
tain Baldwin was down in the dust 
eagerly examining the small motor in 
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the bicycle. On one side of the frame 
it bore a small plate stenciled with the 
name “Curtiss.” 


“Where is this Curtiss outfit?” de- 
manded Captain Baldwin. 
The owner dug a small, cheaply 


printed, poorly illustrated catalog out of 
a pocket and pointed to the address: 


GLENN H. Curtiss, 
Hammondsport, New York. 


‘The famous parachute jumper stuffed 
the leaflet into his pocket and turned 
to his helpers: 

“Boys, dump the gas out of the bag 
and chuck that old junk pile of a motor. 
Smash it, bust it, sell it for old iron, but 
in the name of what-you’ll-catch get rid 


of it. It’s no good. I’ve found the 
motor we need. It’s up here at this 
Ham-and-eggs-port town. I’m going 


right down to the city and catch the 
first train for the East, and I’m not com- 
ing back till I bring one of them Ham- 
ands-port motors with me. Then you 
fellows will see the big show,” genially 
boomed the captain to the group which 
had been lingering to see if there would 
be any more fun that day. 

Within three hours Captain Baldwin 
was rushing toward New York State. 
With a flash of insight he realized that 
the obscure mechanic who had built this 
crude but small motor was the man with 
the talent to build the spider-weight mo- 
tor essential to the success of the diri- 
gible balloon. Thus a chance incident . 
on the Pacific slope started a train of 
events which shaped the destiny of a 
young man and a small town near the 
Atlantic seaboard, three thousand miles 
away. If the man and the motor had 
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A. L. PFITZNER, 


INTEREST 


not accidentally been brought in contact 
on the plains near Los Angeles, it is 
very doubtful whether Curtiss would 
ever have become interested in airships 
and whether Hammondsport would be 
to-day to aéronautics what Nuremberg 
is to toys. 

Hammondsport is in the lake country 
in the western part of New York State. 
It is at the head of Lake Keuka about 
sixty miles southeast of Buffalo, snug- 
gling in a sheltered hollow on the lee 
side of one of those miniature ranges 
whose gentle, vine-draped slopes form 
the peaceful Pleasant Valley where the 
bulk of the wine made east of the Pa- 
cific coast is bottled. In the winter the 
landscape reminds you of a baby Swit- 
zerland. ‘This is not an original com- 
parison. It was made by A. L. Pfitzner, 
a cosmopolitan genius who has recently 
produced one of the most novel aéro- 
planes that has emanated from Ham- 
mondsport. 

The visitor from the outside world 
penetrates to Hammondsport by means 
of a typical backwoods branch line. 
For 


The main line deserts you at Bath. 
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FURNISHES THE MONOPLANE 


AT HAMMONDSPORT. 


the next forty minutes you cover the 
intervening eight miles on the Bath and 
Hammondsport division train which 
drowsily slips down into the valley 
through the glories of the flats and the 
hillsides where men, women, and chil- 
dren are picking grapes in the mellow 
sunshine. 

During these days it is very likely 
that the man in the seat in front of 
yours will start a conversation with the 
neighborly conductor about the aérial ex- 
ploits of “Glenn,” or Pfitzner, or who- 
ever may be the aéroplane hero of the 
minute at Hammondsport; when the 
train is wheezing along between Rheims 
and the outskirts of Hammondsport it is 
not improbable that you may see Pfitz- 
ner flying alongside, over the bald 
meadows to the right, in his coal black 
monoplane; or it may be Curtiss in his 
trim yellow flyer or Captain Baldwin 
with the birdlike machine, that flies 
slower than any aéroplane ever built. 
Aéroplane apparitions are so much a 
part of the humdrum of everyday life 
around Hammondsport that even the 
horses in the fields calmly go about their 
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JONES, 


BUT WAS 


UNSUCCESSFUL. 


business without giving the slightest 
heed to the purring Thing that flashes 
over their heads. 

The community is 
aéroplane knowledge. It talks in an 
aéroplane vernacular. ‘The school chil- 
dren build fanciful kites and miniature 
flying machines and the older boys have 
built and flown innumerable full-grown 
gliders. When you stroll up or down 
the valley you can count at least a dozen 
wrecked gliders which have been aban- 
doned on the hillside where the youth- 
ful experimenter’s enthusiasm suddenly 
oozed away. In the cellars and back 
yards and garrets you may discover par- 
tially finished gliders that were built of 
lumber smuggled from Father’s shop 
and covered with gingham or calico 
begged or borrowed from Mother. 

Several of the youngsters who have 
had the advantage of helping to build 
the various important aéroplanes have 
done some surprisingly creditable work 
on their own initiative. As this is be- 


saturated with 


ing written “Willie” Babcock, a son of 
a local physician, and “Mud” Brown, 
son of Editor Brown, are about to begin 
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experiments with a power-driven ma- 
chine, 

The keen interest felt by the average 
citizen in the novel industry which has 
developed in the community has caused 
him, unconsciously, to acquire a technic- 
al knowledge of the esoterics of flight 
and flying machines that dumfounds the 
visitor who is accustomed to the frank 
ignorance of even well-informed people. 
When a newcomer takes a dubious look- 
ing flyer out on the Kingsley flats to 
give it its initial spin it is certain that 
the butcher and the drygoods merchant 
and perhaps the barber will diagnose the 
ailments and shortcomings of that aéro- 
plane with remarkable accuracy. 

Pfitzner was trying out his new 
monoplane, an unusual type in America, 
last February. Pfitzner is a cultivated 
young Hungarian whose social graces 
and ability had won him many friends 
during his short residence in the town. 
The thermometer registered. something 
like ten or twelve degrees below zero. 
But in spite of the discomforts of stand- 
ing immersed in Arctic snow up to the 
knees, chilled by a cuttingly cold wind, 
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there had gathered the usual company 
of townspeople augmented by sparkling 
eyed young girls and a group of young- 
sters just released from school. 

“He has just a splendid curve to that 
plane,” observed one young woman. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied her friend, a 
little blonde; “I think it looks as well 
balanced as any I ever saw.” 

Before the aéroplane was sent out to 
make its maiden flight a scale was at- 
tached to the machine by means of a 
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It seemed incredible that a child 
should know so much about a subject 
which is Greek to many engineers. Yet 
when the statistics on propeller efficiency 
were overhauled it was discovered that 
he was exactly right. 

There is a reason for this. During 
the past ten years there have lived and 
worked in this little town many 
of the great minds which to-day are 
grappling with the problem of aérial 
navigation in America. Following the 














SUMMER OR WINTER OVER THE 


PLACE 


long rope. ‘The scale was held securely 
on the ground by two helpers while the 
propeller was set in motion. The larg- 
est number of pounds registered on the 
scale indicated the maximum pulling or 
pushing capability of the propeller. Af- 
ter several trials, for the sake of accur- 
acy, it was announced that the propeller 
gave a thrust equal to 9,45 pounds for 
horsepower. 

A young boy about twelve years old 
threw up his hat and _ shouted: 
“Whoopee! That’s six tenths of a 
pound more than anybody else in the 
world has ever got out of a propeller.” 


SURFACE 
FOR THE 


OF LAKE 
FLIGHTS. 


KEUKA IS A FAVORITE 


lead of Captain Baldwin they came to see 
what he was doing or to follow his ex- 


ample. In a small community people 
easily become familiar with the other 
fellow’s activities. 

Almost anybody in the town can tell 
you in detail how Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell and his associates of the Aérial 
Experiment Association — constructed 
those five historic aéroplanes which gave 
the aéroplane business its start in Ham- 
mondsport. ‘They'll tell you that they 
knew Oliver Jones was foredoomed to 
die a violent death if he persisted in 
riding that dirigible balloon which was 
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made “of shoe strings and pasted to- 
gether with chewing gum.” Jones was 
originally a newspaper artist. He con- 
ceived an idea that he could build a 
novel aéroplane and came to Ham- 
mondsport to get in the atmosphere. 
After several trials with his aéroplane 
he abandoned the heavier-than-air type 
and began the construction of a dirigible 
balloon along certain original lines. 
The first time he made an effort to fly 
from Palisades Park, opposite New York 
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tempt to launch the most impossible 
flying machines. Their efforts would 
have been shriekingly funny if their 
earnestness and reckless devotion of time 
and money to their projects had not 
made them pitifully pathetic. Captain 
Baldwin and his associates tried to save 
them, but the well-meant advice was 
received with suspicion and the givers 
were accused of attempting to purloin 
the property of those whom they were 
trying to protect. 
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CURTISS IN THE “‘ JUNE BUG,” 
PUBLIC 


City, he drifted across Harlem and nar- 
rowly escaped drowning in the Sound. 
The balloon finally collapsed in mid-air 
while Jones was giving an exhibition in 
New Hampshire. After the funeral the 
good folks of Hammondsport helped to 
raise a fund for the temporary relief of 
the widow and children. 

Jones was a fatal exception among 
the misguided enthusiasts who used to 
swarm into the town. The majority of 
them didn’t come to harm. Without 
the slightest conception of the funda- 
mental principles of aérodynamics or 
aéronautic construction they would at- 
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FIRST AEROPLANE TO MAKE A SUCCESSFUL 
FLIGHT IN AMERICA. 


There was, for instance, a cobbler 
from Chicago. A Pole, scarcely able to 
speak English or to write his own lan- 
guage, he had conceived a machine 
which was to make all the rest look like 
toys. It was the ultimate triumph of 
aéronautics. He brought it to Ham- 
mondsport, a complicated jumble of steel 
tubing and springs. It had cost him 
and others, as poor and ignorant as him- 
self, more than five thousand dollars. 
When it was put together it looked like 
the steel framework of a crazily wrought 
one-room house. It was supposed to 
fly by mechanically reproducing the hu- 
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man function of breathing. The rapid 
and continuous concussion of the ex- 
haust on the surrounding atmosphere 
was supposed to lift and drive the ma- 
chine whither the operator willed. 

The doe-eyed little cobbler had been 
inspired in a dream. He dreamed that 
by filling his lungs with air and rapidly 
expelling it his body floated like a bird’s. 
Of course, it is not quite possible yet 
to pull yourself up by your bootstraps, 
so the “airship” didn’t fly. After many 
heartbreaking attempts the little cobbler 
packed his pile of metal scraps and 
bought a ticket back to Chicago with 
the last bit of money he had left. He 
departed firmly convinced that, in some 
mysterious way, the other experimenters 
in Hammondsport had interfered with 
his success because they feared the tri- 
umph of his machine. 

The cranks with freak machines are 
all that way. ‘They are all obsessed by 
the hallucination that the rest of human- 
ity is trying to steal their ideas. “They 
had many of them in the early days up 
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in Hammondsport. Some of them were 
as illiterate as the cobbler and others 
suffered from a plethora of knowledge, 
‘There were mechanics, artists, plumbers, 
milkmen, learned physicists, and business 
men otherwise canny. 

They still come to Hammondsport, 
but not in such numbers. The natives 
are not so patient with them as they 
were during the experimental stage of 
the industry. Modern Hammondsport 
is the town whose principal points of 
interest are the dozen buildings “up on 
the hill” where Curtiss makes his aéro- 
planes and motors and the red work- 
shop down beside the railroad tracks 
where Pfitzner built his monoplane, or 
the biplane shop where Baldwin is labor- 
ing in company with “Slim” Shriver the 
skilled mechanic who made history at 
Rheims last August by “letting her go” 
when Curtiss started on the champion- 
ship race. 

If you seem sincerely interested they 
will take you to the aérial garage at the 
head of the lake where they store the 
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CAPT. THOS. BALDWIN, AN AIRSHIP 


AEROPLANE 


PIONEER, IS NOW AN 


ENTHUSIAST. 


machines that are about to be given a 
trial. It is the common property of all 
the aviators in the region of Hammonds- 
port. Up in the rafters of this shed you 
will discover what is left of the famous 
“June Bug,” the first aéroplane to make 
a successful public flight in America. 

Although it is only two years old, its 
clumsy dimensions epitomize the marvel- 
ous development in aéronautics during 
the past two years. When Curtiss first 
made a circular mile flight with it the 
experts in all parts of the world hailed 
this apparatus as the supreme achieve- 
ment. ‘To-day it is kept only for senti- 
mental reasons and the chattering birds 
make it their nesting place. 

Another favorite roosting place for 
the little feathered folk is a rapidly de- 
caying machine which was once the sub- 
ject of national acclaim. It never flew, 
but it was so widely pictured on account 
of its resemblance to a bird that every 
reader of magazines became familiar 
with its trim outlines. It was built by 
inventor Gammeter of Cleveland, Ohio, 


and was beautifully put together, but 
when it was tried at the aérial races in 
St. Louis in 1907 it refused to rise from 
the ground. 

Rheims, two miles south of Ham- 
mondsport, in the very heart of the 
grape country of New York, offers ideal 
conditions for flying. There are tree- 
less meadows and vineyards over a mile 
in breadth which extend all the way to 
Hammondsport. There is not an ob- 
struction to interrupt flight and the 
place is protected by the miniature moun- 
tains from practically all heavy winds. 
In the summer the aéroplanes hop about 
on these fields like huge grasshoppers 
from dawn to dark. In the hope of see- 
ing a record-smashing flight, such as 
they read about, the natives patiently 
keep watch from the shady hillsides day 
by day. Satisfied to witness any kind 
of flying, the summer resort visitors * 
from the hotels and cottages many miles 
down the lake gather about the region 
in their automobiles. 

Extraordinary as it may seem in the 
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face of the fact that more aéroplanes 
have come from Hammondsport than 
from any other locality in the world, the 
people of the community have never 
seen a continuous flight of more than a 
mile. ‘There have been numerous flights 
but they have all been exceedingly ab- 
breviated, made simply for experimental 
purposes. The longest flight Ham- 
mondsport has ever seen was made by 
Curtiss July 4, 1908, at Rheims. On 
this occasion, competing for the Scien- 
tific American Cup, he made the first 
public flight of a little more than one 
mile recorded in America. 

It is a singular coincidence that just 
a little more than a year later Curtiss 
again made aéronautical history in win- 
ning the world’s championship flight 
trophy by making the speediest flight 
over the vineyard plains at Rheims in 
France. The remarkable progress in 
aviation encompassed in that short inter- 
val marks one of the most amazing 
periods of evolution recorded in human 
history. 

The ten eventful years that have 
elapsed since Captain Baldwin planted 
the first aéronautic idea in Hammonds- 
port practically span the modern history 
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D. McCURDY. 


of the aéroplane. In 1900 the Wrights 
built their first motorless aéroplane at 
Kittyhawk. That same month Bald- 
win came down through the rich grape 
country in search of the obscure builder 
who was to provide him an_ ideal 
motor. At that time Curtiss was but 
an obscure unit of the community. 

The pride of the region was lavished 
upon the enormous wine cellars scat- 
tered through the valley. Indeed, the 
Wine Aristocracy dominated the society, 
commerce, and politics of the local 
world. Among its members were de- 
scendants of the pioneers who founded 
Hammondsport, many of the tender 
slips from which have sprung the miles 
of grapevines having been brought from 
the plains of Champagne by titled 
refugees who were obliged to flee the 
deadly wrath of the French Revolution- 
ists or of Napoleon. With open-hearted, 
rural hospitality they made the captain 
welcome, but they looked upon his quest 
for an airship motor as the freakish 
whim of a crank. Even Curtiss was 
not very anxious to attempt it. He had 
just abandoned doorbell surgery to give 
first aid to injured bicycles and was la- 
boriously turning out one or two motor 


























TRYING OUT ‘RED WING” 


cycles a year in spare moments. He had 
recently married a schoolmate and lived 
in the same house that is the Curtiss 
home to-day, “up on the hill.” 

But in those days the little nest was 
not surrounded by a group of busy-look- 
ing workshops steaming and puffing day 
and night. “These evidences of prosper- 
ity came later and gradually. Ten years 
ago the Curtiss workshop and office con- 
sisted of one very small room down on 
the Square. When Curtiss, his single 
helper, and Mrs. Curtiss, who took care 
of the books, all happened to be away 
at the same time James Smellie, a 
Scotch-Canadian who runs the drug 
store next door, would take the orders. 
Smellie is so proud of Curtiss that he 
has a picture of his hero hung in the 
window with the caption “He’s Good 
Enough for Us.” Indeed, you'll find 
evidences of personal pride in Curtiss 
plastered all over the business section of 
the town. Even the post office has an 
array of postals and posters pinned on 
its walls. 

A stranger happened to be snowed in 
the town last February. He woke up 


one morning to find the Square lavishly 
decorated with flags. 


He asked the 
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ICE OF LAKE KEUKA. 

waitress in the Steuben House what hol- 
iday was being celebrated. 
“Gracious!” ejaculated the young 
woman, jarred out of her professional 
calm. “Don’t you know Glenn Curtiss 
flew six miles at the rate of fifty-five 
miles an hour yesterday at Los Angeles, 
and carried a passenger, too? Ain’t 
that givin’ the Frenchman something to 
think about? I guess you must be a 
friend of Paulhan’s.” 

Curtiss began making motors for air- 
ships under protest. The Curtiss fam- 
ily was doing fairly well, thank you, and 
as bicycles promised to suffer contusions 
for some time to come there seemed to 
be considerable prosperity in sight. 
Those motor cycles were profitable, yes, 
but they were such a lot of bother that 
they didn’t really pay in the long run. 

The captain, however, has a way 
with him. He knows human nature as 
well as he knows airships. He paid 
generously for the motor he wanted be- 
fore it was started, and in order to be 
handy if the builder needed more ready. 
change he stayed right on the spot. 
The first motor was enthusiastic work 
and it was good, but it didn’t exactly 
suit the fastidious tastes of Captain 























G. H. CURTISS CARRYING 


Baldwin. 


So they put that dainty little 
two thousand dollar trifle in the wood- 
shed and started on another; and still an- 
other; and then again another, until two 
years later the alert old airskipper’s pa- 
tience was rewarded with a motor that 
was just about as he wanted it. 


Those jeering gentry on the blazing 
plains near Angeles were shown 
that a good motor could make that 
scorned airship perform. The news of 
the feat spread over the land. It fil- 
tered into Hammondsport and _ other 


Los 
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A PASSENGER OVER 
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THE ICE OF LAKE KEUKA. 
small towns together with the cabled 
news about the sensational things Santos- 
Dumont was doing over in Paris. 
The successful flights on both sides of 
the ocean fostered public confidence. 
Incidentally in Hammondsport Curtiss’s 
association with these events stirred the 
townspeople to feel a pride in the strug- 
gling young mechanic’s achievement. 

In order to be near his motor expert 
Captain Baldwin settled in Hammonds- 
port to build his second airship. His 
success had attracted the attention of his 
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old parachute-jumping rivals and they 
gradually drifted into the little vineyard 
town to discover what Captain Tom 
was doing. The exhibition possibilities 
in the dirigible balloon appealed strong- 
ly to the managers of fairs and parks 
and they urged the old hot-air balloon 
artists to get dirigibles. Consequently 
many strangely shaped airships sprang 
into being which their owners were 
anxious to equip with Hammondsport 
motors. 

Curtiss, however, had just awakened 
to the possibilities in motor cycles and 
could see but small commercial prospects 
in building engines for aircraft. He 
had little faith in the future of flight and 
believed that his career lay along the 
line of developing motor cycles and auto- 
mobiles. Of course if any person reck- 
lessly offered large premiums for a spe- 
cially built motor, Curtiss was obliging. 
The extent to which he obliged may be 
gathered from a recent authentic report 
which indicates that over four hundred 
Hammondsport motors have been used 
exclusively for aérial craft during the 
past eight years. 

Hammondsport rapidly became a ren- 
dezvous for people with airship projects. 
There came Roy Knabenshue, formerly 
a lineman, now manager for the Wright 
Exhibition Company, who then had just 
ridden the second Baldwin ship to glory 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair. Then 
came Lincoln Beechy, a youth not of 
voting age but with a genius for piloting 
aircraft. He is one of the aviators in 
the employ of the Wright Company 
now. He served his novitiate with 
Captain Baldwin and broke away, like 
Knabenshue, to build his own craft. In 
their wake came professional aéronauts 
from the East and the West and even 
from over the seas. This species of 
birds came and went, but the scientists 
who were carrying on extensive experi- 
ments settled in the town. 

During the winter of 1907 and 1908 
the last dirigible balloon was built in 
Hammondsport. This was the airship 
which Captain Baldwin later sold to the 
United States Government. It was the 
supreme effort of the veteran aéronaut’s 
life. In recognition of this achievement 


the Aéro Club of America awarded him 
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the first gold medal it ever bestowed on 


anyone for distinguished services. Be- 
fore the balloon was taken to Fort Myer 
its trials were carefully rehearsed at 
Hammondsport. ‘The captain was at 
the helm and Curtiss attended to the 
engine. 

About the same time the Aérial Ex- 
periment Association began its eventful 
career. It was composed of Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, of telephone fame; 
Lieut. Thomas E. Selfridge, the Ameri- 
can army officer who later was killed in 
the fall of the Wright aéroplane at Fort 
Myer; J. A. D. McCurdy, Dr. Bell’s 
foster son, and F. W. Baldwin, who is 
not in any way related to Captain Bald- 
win. The last-named young men have 
since produced the heaviest aéroplane in 
the world, which they flew successfully 
at Baddeck, N. S., last winter. Cur- 
tiss was employed as motor expert. 

The first machine built was called 
“White Wings.” It was taken out on 
the ice of frozen Lake Keuka and skated 
off the smooth surface driven by its own 
power. The flight was exceedingly 
short, but it was supremely satisfactory 
to the small group of workers. Then 
followed the “Red Wing” and_ the 
“June Bug” and finally the “Silver 
Dart.” Curtiss early developed an un- 
usual skill as an aéroplane jockey and 
thus became prominent as the demon- 
strator. 


How Curtiss Changed His Mind 


While the Aérial Experiment Associ- 
ation was carrying on its work Capt. 
Newton Williams, of Derby, Conn., 
spent considerable time in the community 
endeavoring to fly with his helicopter. 
The helicopter is a machine which usu- 
ally has two propellers surmounting a 
long, vertical shaft. These propellers 
revolve horizontally in opposite direc- 
tions and are supposed to lift the ma- 
chine vertically from the earth in the 
same fashion as the ordinary aéroplane 
pushes the plane surfaces horizontally . 
through space. It is not the fashion to 
believe that this type of apparatus will 
ever be useful. 

Curtiss had just come down from the 
hillside after a nasty spill in an attempt 
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to glide with a motorless aéroplane. 
He was watching the men at work on 
the Williams machine. 

“Do you know, Mr. Williams,” he 
said, “I do not believe flight will come 
by the way of the box-kite. It is too 
dangerous. It depends so much on the 
speed. I pin my faith on the helicop- 
ter.” 

It must be remembered that Curtiss 
won the world’s speed championship at 
Rheims last August on one of those mo- 
tor-driven box-kites. He has been one 
of the most energetic promoters of this 
form of flying machine. The Curtiss 
biplane is known as one of the most per- 
fect aircraft in the world. His re- 
mark to Captain Williams is an interest- 
ing sidelight on the immaturity of his 
knowledge two years ago. It isa signifi- 
cant indication of the remarkable man- 
ner in which the values in aéronautical 
experiments have been grasped by in- 
telligent workers during the short in- 
terval. 

What has happened to Curtiss has 
happened to almost every intelligent ex- 
perimenter. The ornithopter of the 
Gammeter day and the helicopter have 
been abandoned in favor of the aéroplane, 
which constantly shows itself to be ca- 
pable of increasing utility. Though it 
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has flown far, it is still crude. But the 
adjuncts which will make it capable of 
soaring in high winds and of flying with 
little propulsion are in sight. 

Hammondsport owes its commercial 
dominance in the flying-machine business 
to the development of the modern aéro- 
plane. Skill in building these machines 
has developed among the young men of 
the village an expert class of mechanics 
whose services are in demand wherever 
aéroplanes are being built. It has at- 
tracted to the little town from all over 
the country eager young men who want 
to engage in the business. It has filled 
Hammondsport’s boarding houses to 
such an extent that it has become a 
problem how to house the growing pop- 
ulation. 

Recently it was stated that the fail- 
ures preceding the production of the 
successful machine in Hammondsport 
represented an expenditure of more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The bulk of this money was 
spent in Hammondsport. But the most 
telling indication of the commercial 
value of the aéroplane industry to Ham- 
mondsport is the fact that the payroll of 
the Curtiss factory alone represents an 
aggregate of two thousand dollars a 
week, 





















N_ Railroad Ca- 


fon, on either 
side of the 
track, stretched 


a four-stranded 
barbed - wire 
fence. It followed the 
railroad through twist 
and loop, through cut 
and fill, along the ca- 
fon bottom, with its 
huge boulders, along 
the gray, pifion-dotted 
mountainsides. Even 
on distant curves the 
line of it was distinct 
in the clear mountain 
air, in places flashing 
back the intense sun- 
light where the wire 
was fresh from the 
storehouse. 
Over the ties of the 
roadbed trudged the 
son of the man who 


had manufactured 
those miles of barbed 
wire. The young 


man’s khaki trousers 
were faded and dirty; 
his hat drooped over 
his thin brown face. 

ily, 


He walked wear- 
but his lips were puckered in a 
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HIS LIPS WERE PUCKERED IN A 
WHISTLE. 


went over him in 
him tremble. 


whistle and his eyes were lifted, sweep- 


ing the mountains and the windings of 


the cafion. 


Somewhere at the end of those turn- 
ings lay a certain private car. 
waited a man who would welcome the 
boy on the track and take him from an 
uncertain life among rough men in high, 
wild mountains or on lonely plains, from 
danger and much hard toil, back to a 
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life of security and 
luxury, to friends and 
home. Therefore the 
boy whistled. He had 


wanted to “see the 
West” on his own 
resources. He _ had 
seen the West, but 


the seeing had taken 
three long years, and 
now he was done. 

A sharp turn, where 
the track skirted a pro- 
jecting bluff, disclosed 
the buildings of a de- 
serted coal mine, its 
tipple throwing a cool 
strip of shade across 
the gleaming rails. 
The boy sat down on 
the end of a crosstie 
in the shadow and 
fanned himself with 
his hat. His whistle 
changed to a hum. 
His mind was filled 
with thought of what 
he was going to see; 
memories came close 
upon one another, and 
the happiness of them 
surges that fairly made 


Down a side canon that ended in the 


canon of the barbed wire rode a young 


man on a bay 
In that car 
round the saddle 
chaps _ wrinkling 


knee. 
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pony. ‘The rider sat 


ladywise in the saddle, one leg curled 


horn, his broad leather ° 
stiffly about the bent 


He sang loudly a song, the words 
of which stated with many variations of 
doubtful virtue but of undoubted im- 
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pressiveness the worth of those who 
“punch cows.” His hair curled heavy 
and dark on his white forehead beneath 
his uptilted hat; as he sang his brown 
chin brushed the folds of a scarlet neck- 
erchief. 

Somewhere beyond the turns of this 
small cafon and on down Railroad 
Cafion was a ranch which needed hands. 
At that ranch men were well treated; 
wages were good; work was easy. For 
these reasons he had left the ranch of 
his last employment, and now went 
down the cafion singing. 

The pony’s hoofs splashed in the rip- 
ples of a clear mountain brook. The 
rider let his mount drink and stretched 
his long arms to break a twig from the 
wind-stirred poplar above him, 


In Railroad Cafon, beyond the side 
cafon’s mouth, beyond the coal mine’s 
tipple, a man shuffled over a_ wide, 
smooth wagon road which ran like the 
railroad in regular grades and even 
width along mountainsides and cafon 
bottom. The man walked slowly with 


awkward swinging hands and drooping 


shoulders. His big eyes stared vacant- 
ly down at the road; a frown marred 
the stolid good nature of his broad red 
face. 

Somewhere at his back down the road 
was a camp of big white tents. The 
men who lived in those tents worked 
day after day building the smooth wag- 
on road. They worked for the state, 
and their work was without hire; they 
were convicts. Sometimes men escaped 
from the loosely kept guard, and many 
times they were retaken and sent back 
from the mountain road and the camp 
life to hard labor behind close stone 
walls. 

Pondering upon these facts produced 
the frown upon the face of the walking 
man; he had solved few mental prob- 
lems. The question was, should he try 
to escape? On the one hand was the 
chance of instant freedom, on the other 
hand the grave danger of capture and 
the knowledge that capture would 
lengthen the term now almost served. 

As the man walked, the desire for 
quick freedom conquered, and a plan 
shaped itself. He had been sent a mile 
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up the road to look for a lost rock drill. 
He could not be expected in camp until 
dark. He would take the nearest side 
trail across the mountain to a railroad 
that ran east and west. He would not 
take the north and south line beside 
him; no escapes had ever been made in 
that way. He would catch a freight 
eastbound on the other road. But it 
was a long way to the other railroad. 
A horse would help. 

He stopped. The two-foot drill, up- 
right in a rock, threw a long, thin 
shadow across the road. The sun was 
nearing the low mountaintop above. 
Far up the cafion an approaching horse 
and rider appeared for a moment on a 
turn. The man picked up the drill and 
scrambled into the thick oak brush 
among the rocks. He breathed quickly, 
settled himself nervously well back from 
the road, and rested the iron bar across 
a rock, his lips pursed like a whistler’s, 
his mild eyes wide like a child’s. 

Twenty feet from where the boy, 
Jimmie Helwig, sat beneath the tipple, 
the convicts’ wagon road crossed the 
track, then paralleled it for a hundred 
yards until hidden by sharp turns in the 
cafion wall. At the upper turn appeared 
a smart little buggy drawn by an alert 
white bronco. In the buggy sat a girl 
in a blue dress and wide felt hat. Jim- 
mie sat up straighter. ‘There was some- 
thing decidedly attractive about the 
shape of this girl’s face under the shade 
of the big hat. Her hair was certainly 
dark and very abundant. Jimmie noted 
this with satisfaction. 

The smart buggy rattled nearer. As 
it passed on the other side of the fence, 
the girl turned and looked at Jimmie 
with interest and deliberation. Jimmie 
stared back and drew a long breath. He 
got to his feet in the thrill that fol- 
lowed the sight of such dark eyes, 
such a mouth, such tints of red and 
white. 

The pony reached the crossing of the 
railroad, put one foot on the shining 
rail, cocked his ears, snorted, stopped, 
and backed. ‘The girl seized the whip, 
and one blue-covered arm brought it 
down with a sharp swish. 

“Come on there!” Her voice was 
soft but full and decided, 

















The pony plunged, reared, and 
stopped snorting. 

Then Jimmie ran to the cross- 
ing, and there followed some 
confused moments of plunging, 
scrambling, shouting, and whip- 
ping. At length they stood pant- 
ing on the desired side of the track, 
Jimmie holding firmly to the bridle, 
while the pony eyed him with 
wicked, rolling eyes. 

The girl smiled at Jimmie a gen- 
erous, flashing smile. ‘Say, hadn’t 
he ought to be killed? He’s get- 
tin’ to be lots of trouble.” 

Jimmie smiled in 
return. “You ought 
to be glad that rail- “OL 
roads aren’t thick fi 
around here.” / 

He left the bridle ” 
and busied himself with a loosened 
buckle. 

“Oh, he acts that way ever’ time 
he comes to a stick or a rope,” said 
the girl, calmly settling her hat. 

Jimmie worked silently for a 
time, then looked up, smiling his 
best. “He needs two people to 
manage him, don’t you think, you : 
and—somebody else ?” j 


The girl looked down judicious- HE SANG THE WORTH OF THOSE WHO 
ly at the brown face with the dar- PUNCH COWS. 
ing gray eyes. 

“Oh, guess not. Adios, kid.” She shoulders squared to the pull of the 


tightened the reins and turned Jimmie 
one pink cheek, watching him under 
dark lashes. 

“Oh, say, wait a minute.” 
seized another buckle. 

The girl laughed loudly and musical- 
ly. “Hop in. This ain’t a stage, but 
you can ride with me.” 

Jimmie jumped to the seat; the girl 
flicked the whip; and the pony, after a 
few preliminary jig steps, trotted briskly 
down the road, alert as to sticks, ropes, 
and rails. 

The driver was, for the time, fully 
occupied. Jimmie, taking advantage of 
this fact, found that close inspection 
only proved the girl’s beauty more al- 
luring than it had been at first glance. 
Under the hat brim, a wave of soft 
black hair swept low against the neck, 
full and white. The line of the 
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reins, had just the curves a woman’s 
shoulders should have. The whole 
figure was vigorous, yet appealingly 
feminine. 

The girl turned suddenly. ‘‘Well,” 
she said in her deep, soft voice, “havin’ 
a good time?” 

A dimple appeared at the corner of 
the red mouth. She leaned a trifle 
nearer to Jimmie and gave him the full 
benefit of her big, dark eyes. 

“T was thinking,” Jimmie began ban- 
teringly, his attention shifting back and 
forth from the dimple to her eyes, “I 
was thinking I haven’t seen anybody else 
as pretty as you are, ever, kid.” His gaze 
settled eagerly upon her eyes. “Hon-. 
est, I haven’t.” He finished a bit un- 
steadily. 

The red lips puckered in a little whis- 
tle; the pink cheek deepened in color 
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ever so slightly; one trim, gauntleted 
hand lightly spatted Jimmie’s knee. 

“Oh, you’ve got your nerve, ain’t 
you?” The bold dark eyes never wav- 
ered from Jimmie’s face, but a new in- 
terest lighted them. 

“You'll wear that pony out, making 
him go so fast,” suggested Jimmie. 

“He’s used to it.” 

“Not used to hauling two—maybe.” 

“No, my fellers always have their 
own outfits.” 

As they went on the glare faded from 
the sunlight; cool shadows crept up 
from the bottom of the canon; glimpses 
of distant mountains shawed them dark 
blue, deepening to purple. The pony 
slowed down to a sort of walking trot, 
and Jimmie and the girl talked. 

As the light became less searching, a 
sort of dusky warmth seemed added to 
the girl’s beauty. Every turn of her 
head, every motion of her body brought 
to Jimmy a little shock of pleasant sur- 
prise. His eyes were bright; he stam- 
mered in his talk. In short, Jimmie was 
in a state of mind that he had known 
before, though not in years. And for 
many months he had seen no women but 
those of the camps, repulsive creatures 
with the voices of men and the faces of 
dangerous animals. 

Presently the girl was telling Jimmie 
of her destination: ‘Well, can’t I have 
a home without bein’ married? Dad 
owns the Z Slash, "bout five miles down 
here. Now, where you goin’ ?” 

“T’m—I’m just hiking ’round a little.” 

“We're needin’ hands pretty bad.” 

A front buggy wheel bounced against 
a small stone, slid off scraping, and the 
wheels of one side dropped into a deep 
rut. With remarkable suddenness, and 
with remarkable limpness, the girl was 
thrown fairly upon Jimmie. She 
pressed closely against him; her breath 
brushed along his forehead; his face was 
caressed by soft, fine hair. Then the 
pony required the girl’s undivided at- 
tention. It was some minutes before 
conversation could be resumed. 

In Jimmie’s whirling mind one thing 
was central; he wanted to stay. The 
private car that waited for him, the com- 
fort and joy of his distant home, both 
were forgotten. He had clung to them 
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desperately for a time, but now they 
were swept from him and he let them 
go. At last he got together a few halt- 
ing words: 

“T want to come and—work at your 
ranch. Can I—now?” 

“Sure,” said the girl coolly, “but I 
won't stand for ‘i 

At that moment they rounded a sharp 
turn and found the road blocked by a 
horse and rider. The man, who wore 
broad chaps and a crimson neckerchief, 
sat ladywise in the saddle, rolling a 
cigarette. Half hidden by the shadows, 
above a rock at the roadside, appeared 
the head and shoulders of another man. 
From the top of the rock a small dark 
disk looked out with the wide eyes of the 
hidden man at the rider. 

The man in the saddle looked up 
from his cigarette, smiled broadly, and 
drawled, “Wait a minute. I’m bein’ 
held up.” 

A voice from the roadside came, high- 
pitched and hurried: “You folks stop 
right where you are. You come off that 
horse. I don’t want to hurt nobody, 
but I got to have a horse.” 

“Jest what he’s said all along,” 
plained the grinning horseman. ‘‘Why 
don’t you take them folks’ horse?” 

With new earnestness, the voice spoke 
from the rock, almost pleadingly, “I 
got to have a horse I kin ride.” Then 
with a rising tone, “I’m goin’ to count 
three, an’ if you ain’t off then I’ll shoot. 
Hold up your hands, too—One!” 

“Get off quick!” cried the girl, rising. 

The rider took his knee from the sad- 
dle horn and regarded her approvingly. 

“Two! Three!” 

Like a flash, the horseman dropped 
and clung to his horse’s side. ‘There 
was an instant’s dead silence. The ban- 
dit did not even make a motion. Then 
up came the rider, as if fired from a 
spring gun, out of the saddle, over the 
rocks and brush, and upon the other in 
almost one continuous movement. No 
shot followed, only a great crashing of 
bushes, a sort of yelp, and then quiet, 
except for the snorts of the pony and the 
clattering hoof beats of the riderless 
horse making his escape. 

A man stood up behind the rock, grin- 
ning, wiping his face with his crimson 
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RESTED THE IRON BAR ACROSS A ROCK, HIS MILD EYES WIDE 
LIKE A CHILD’S. 


neckerchief; in one hand he held a 
short iron bar. 

“Here’s his gun,” he laughed. “I 
knowed it wasn’t real.” 

“Say, you can move quick,” gasped the 
girl. 

“T’m sure active.” 

“And that might have been a gun.” 

“That’s why I moved so quick.” 

“How’s the holdup man?” 
Jimmie briefly. 

“Well, he’s some sick. Sorta bumped 
his head on a rock when he went over. 
Come on, let’s take a look at him.” 

With much tugging and lifting, the 
two dragged the fallen man clear of the 
rocks and brush and down to the road. 

“Some hefty, ain’t he? One of them 
real hostile jail birds from down the 
road.” The man in the chaps moved 
over and, leaning easily on the buggy 
wheel, looked up boldly at the girl with 
the dusk-softened beauty. 

“Was you sure that wasn’t a real 
gun?” she asked. 

“Sure, but not plumb sure.” 

“What would you’ve done if it had 
been a real gun?” 

“T’d got shot, maybe.” 

“You're real brave, ain’t you?” 


’ 


asked 


She 
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gave him the sidelong look with 
profile, the smile, and the dimple. 

“I’m a plumb wolf,” he declared em- 
phatically. 

“Something ought to be done for this 
man,” Jimmie broke in dryly. 

The convict sprawled at his feet. 
The heavy white face seemed set in an 
expression of complete astonishment, 
with high, pale eyebrows and colorless 
lips fixed in a stiff round figure of sur- 
prise. 

“T done the best J could for him. 
It’s other people’s turn now.” The man 
at the wheel began the leisurely manu- 
facture of a cigarette. 

“T don’t propose to let him die with- 
out doing anything for him, you can 
gamble on that, my gay buckeroo,” re- 
plied Jimmie, with some heat. 

The man at the wheel finished the 
cigarette, lighted it, inhaled deeply, and 
blew out the thin smoke. “Fly at him, 
pardner. I'll give him to you,” he said 
calmly. 

The girl took her eyes for a moment 
from the handsome, dashing figure be- 
side her, and gave dingy, khaki-clad Jim- 
mie a brief glance. “Sure, go on an’ 
help him. Why don’t you get him some 
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THE MAN AT THE BUGGY-WHEEL 
GRINNED UP IMPUDENTLY. 


water out of the crick. You can’t ex- 
pect one man to do everything.” 

“Tt takes a woman to think of things,” 
said the man with the cigarette admir- 
ingly. “And while you’re gettin’ the 
water, pardner, we'll have her think of 
this here proposition. Here’s Mister 
Holdup laid out. Here’s my horse gone 
an’ me goin’ to the Z Slash for a job. 
Now how far you’re goin’ I don’t know, 
but here’s Molly an’ you an’ me and 
Mr. Holdup all headed the same way. 
Now how we all goin’ in this little 
rig?” 

“Tt might carry three,” offered the 
girl doubtfully. 

“You sure wasn’t figurin’ on leavin’ 
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me here.” The man at 
the buggy wheel grinned 
up impudently. 

“Oh, I reckon we'll 
need you in the outfit, 
even if you are pretty 
fresh,” laughed the girl. 

With a grunt of dis- 
gust, Jimmie walked 
across the road _ and 
floundered down _ the 
steep bank to the creek. 
The man above went 
on in the same tone, re- 
gardless of Jimmie’s ab- 
sence, ‘‘We can leave 
Mister Holdup here, 
but somebody ought to 
watch him.” 

Jimmie, holding his 
hat, heard the girl’s soft 
laugh change to an exclamation of pro- 
test. “Here, you, get out of my 
buggy.” 

In a whirl of fierce rage Jimmie 
sprang up the bank amid a rattle of slid- 
ing stones. He reached the road in 
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time to see the end of a laughing strug- 


gle that left the girl with wrists fast in 
the man’s grasp. Then the pony became 
a factor in events and went waltzing 
away. Two dark, handsome faces 
looked back at Jimmie; two voices 
mockingly called “So long,” and a turn 
hid the buggy. 

For a time Jimmie stood tense in si- 
lent anger. Then he thought of the 
convict. He returned to the creek for 
his hat, climbed up, and dashed the wa- 
ter viciously in the other’s face. 

The man on the ground stirred, 
groaned, and sat up unsteadily. He 
blinked stupidly at Jimmie. After a 
couple of attempts he succeeded in get- 
ting out a feeble sentence: “Where'd 
my man go’t I held up?” 

“He beat you up and went away,” 
said Jimmie shortly. 

The convict stared about into the 
deepening dusk. “How’m I goin’ to git 
away without a horse?” he demanded. 

Something in the helpless querulous- 
ness of the tone made Jimmie smile. 
“Seems to me you don’t make good as a 
hold-up man.” 

“I’m always tryin’ to do things that’s 

















too much for me.” ‘The voice had the 
flat tone of resignation. “I was a 
plumb fool to try to hold up anybody. 
Now I'll git put back in jail an’ have 
to make up more time, an’ I’d have been 
done here in two months. Jest such fool 
business as this put me in jail in the 
first place.” He dropped back in silent 
helplessness. 

Jimmie seated himself upon a_ rock 
and stared silently at the dim line of 
fence posts down across the creek. The 
line of wire had vanished in the dusk. 

At last the convict weakly broke the 
silence: ““Where’s your girl?” 

“She—she went off with your man,” 
said Jimmie reluctantly. 

“Sho, you don’t say? Well, now, 
didn’t he jest play hell with us?” 

The big round eyes looked up at Jim- 
mie in solemn surprise. At this Jimmie 
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began to chuckle. Suddenly he laughed 
loudly, laughed and laughed, rocking to 
and fro, while the convict watched in 
wonder. 

“Come on, let’s get out of here,” 
Jimmie gasped finally. 

The other did not stir. “No use. 
They'll come and git me in a minute.” 

“They can’t do anything to you if 
you go back yourself,” laughed Jimmie. 

“T hadn’t thought of that.” 

The convict scrambled to his feet and 
started with Jimmie down the dim, gray 


road along the dark cafion wall. Jim- 
mie began to whistle. 

“Where you goin’?” the convict 
asked. 


“Going home.” 

Then high-pitched, racing with grace- 
note and syncopation, again came the 
whistle. 
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ORGEOUS, the sunset flames, flares, and is gone, 
Lean shadows creep across the pallid plain, 
The white-fanged mountains seem to gape and yawn 
And gulp the night, and then lie still again. 


Then swinging down the lonely shafts of light 

And sweeping toward the gaunt and ghastly peaks 
A wolf cry splits the drooping veil of night, 

The sovereign of the whimpering pines, he speaks. 


To sink to dreams beneath a star-strewn sky, 
Where sweeps the bracing breath of pine and fir, 

To hear the night wind moan, the forest sigh,— 
The myriad, mystic voices of the wild astir. 


Far from the troubled moiling of the crowd, 
Far from the crash and din of worldly strife, 
The world whirls on.—The princeling and the proud 


May envy him who leads the lonely life. 


OUR RIVALS IN THE COUNTRY 
HOME 
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E do not like to ac- 
knowledge the fact 
that we are not 
quite masters of the 
world, but the fact 
is we have a hard 

time to confirm our lordship. As far 

back as time goes and we have any rec- 
ord of it there has been a battle on the 
globe between the vegetable and the 
animal kingdoms. At one time the 
world was astoundingly overrun with 
huge plants. Vines of enormous size 
clambered their hundreds of feet over 
trees that stood three hundred feet high. 

Then again there was the Saurian age, 

when animals crushed the vegetable life 

under enormous feet and pulled the 
limbs from lofty trees. 

Things tamed down a good deal on 
both sides before man put in his ap- 
pearance. With us came in three or 
four families of plants, the cereal fam- 
ily, the solanum family, the rosacee 
family, and the palm family, and at the 
same time three or four families of 
animals, including the reindeer, the dog, 
the horse, and the cow. 

It needs no argument of mine to 
show that we should have had a hard 
time on this globe without these friend- 
ly neighbors. By their aid we have our 
food, our raiment, and are able to travel 
from place to place. Not a little of the 
poetry of our lives, the content and the 
joy as well, is due to these vegetable 
and animal allies. 

At the same time it must be allowed 
that the vegetable and the animal king- 
dom alike furnish us rivals that some- 
times threaten our very existence. If 
there is any one thing in the vegetable 
world got without a struggle, I do not 
know what it is. Roses, apples, pears, 
cherries, potatoes, oranges, wheat, corn, 
it is the same thing everywhere. 

I have heard it said that in the good 
old times all you had to do was to sow 
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or plant, and then reap the finest wheat 
and gather the most perfect apples. 
That is nonsense, for during the past 
sixty years I have seen the growing of 
wheat driven out of New York State 
by an insignificant insect, and even with 
all those years I cannot count back of 
the codling moth. This trifling but 
pretty insect has in that time put hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of apples 
into the waste heap. This is a sorry 
story to tell of the mastery of man, as 
compared with an insect. But mean- 
while it is this very insect, with a few 
more, that has compelled us to establish 
agricultural colleges, has caused the 
birth of new sciences, and called out 
our real value in a mighty struggle to 
hold our own. 

The whole year through the fruit 
grower and the general farmer have a 
continual battle to fight. It begins 
early in the spring and does not quite 
end with the storage of our crops in 
cellar and barn. I have seen more than 
one man whipped by quack grass and 
others driven from their farms by scales 
and moths. 

These antagonists spoil for the far- 
mers of the United States about half a 
billion every year, although the amount 
is being gradually decreased by scientific 
methods. The largest leakage comes 
from those creatures whose bread-win- 
ning lines cross ours. In some cases we 
can turn them into friends and make 
use of them; in other cases we may do 
as Lincoln did with the politicians, keep 
them fighting among themselves. 

The sawfly is a mean little beggar 
that puts in its work as soon as foliage 
begins to turn green in the spring. It 
has found out in some way that its best 
forage is the currant bush and the 
gooseberry. Its eggs hatch first on the 
gooseberry, and if you are alert you will 
kill them there before they hatch on the 
currant. It is not a bad plan to set a 
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row of gooseberries for every tenth row 
in your currant field, in which case the 
fly will not bother much with the latter. 

Being of English origin, he likes 
gooseberries as well as the folk do over 
there, and he will absolutely defoliate 
your whole garden if he has a chance. 
The result will be not only total loss 
of fruit, but a devitalizing of the bushes. 
If there are any left the hens will take 
them. In fact there is not a single 
fruit that the barn fowl likes so well as 
a green gooseberry—so look out for 
them. 

As for the worms, as soon as they be- 
gin to hatch, spray with hellebore and 
Bordeaux mixture united, as soon as the 
first nest hatches. One spraying will 
probably be enough, and it is a pleasant 
fact to record that this plague of the 
garden is decreasing very steadily. 
For the last two years I have hardly 
lost a day’s work in fighting them. 

Nearly seventy years ago I saw the 
curculio putting in his work in the 
plum yards of New York State, and the 
rascal, we called him the Turk, has held 
his own wonderfully. Go where you 
will, and most people will tell you that 
their plums blossom well but they can- 
not get any fruit—the plums all fall 
off half grown. They imagine the 
plum itself is at fault, or the soil, or 
the climate. 

The fact is that the plum fits itself 
to all soils more readily than any other 
fruit tree and is the nearest to a cosmo- 
politan that we have in the rose family. 
It is hardier than the apple and quite as 
hardy as the pear, only the curculio is 
everywhere to match it, and it needs 
the fruit in which to propagate its spe- 
cies. Just when it began to sting the 
plum I do not know, nor how it learned 
the trick of breeding in that fruit. It 
was, however, a wonderful fitness, and 
so the curculio became our worst rival 
in the plum yard. Who is going to 
whip and who be whipped—that is the 
problem. 

Our remedy is very simple, and for 
once we do not resort to poisonous mix- 
tures. First of all get a pole about 
eight or ten feet long and wrap the end 
with pieces of old carpet or sacking un- 
til it is a soft pad. Now get some 
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strong sheeting and make a cloth that 
will cover the whole ground underneath 
the tree. Let this be ripped up to the 
middle so that when spread the tree will 
stand in the middle. 

Now rap suddenly and sharply the 
larger limbs of the tree, and every cur- 
culio will drop on the ground, with his 
legs rolled up, playing ‘possum. Be 
spry and catch these before they begin 
to fly away. Crush them or put them 
into a bottle to be killed later. This 
process of jarring the trees must be car- 
ried on for about two weeks. The 
number will decrease very rapidly after 
the sixth day. Only this: remember to 
begin your work just as the petals are 
falling from the earliest plums—the 
Magnum Bonums and Abundance. 


An Ancient Enemy 


In the apple orchard we must have 
begun our work already, that is just be- 
fore the blossom petals of the earliest 
varieties open. The codling moth has 
been our chief rival with this glorious 
fruit for at least one hundred years. A 
pretty and innocent bit of fluttering life, 
it goes through several stages of exist- 
ence before it is a full-fledged flier. 
Its larval state is lived most advantage- 
ously in the young apple. The moth 
lays its eggs in April or early May in 
the blow end of the fruit. The egg 
hatches into a small worm, which takes 
a curved line for the center of the fruit. 
When it enters the core the apple is 
likely to weaken on the stem. 

If it falls to the ground the larva 
finds a hiding place and goes through a 
transformation, by way of chrysalis, into 
a moth. Rather a trivial rival for the 
child of anthropoids, but he will take 
the whole apple crop from us, unless we 
put up a persistent and very intelligent 
fight. If Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
with brains, the horticulturist of our 
day has to grow apples with brains. A 
few men of science showed the way, 
and our agricultural colleges are yet 
none too numerous or alert in their in- ~ 
vestigations to solve just these bug and 
moth and worm problems. 

The use of arsenites began, I think, 
with this very moth, but now it is a 
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remedy in a dozen field fights. The 
solution must be applied just before the 
blossoms open and once more just after 
the petals drop, possibly a third time 
ten days later, in order to make sure of 
the crop. The minute spray enters the 
blossom end and poisons the first meal 
of the larva. Think of the research 
and the study needed to find this out, 
and the resolution on the part of an old- 
fashioned farmer to turn out of his 
tracks and do it. 

In fact, a large number of apple 
growers refuse to do it, and now our 
apple crop instead of being larger is 
relatively smaller to the people, and the 
price of apples has gone up from one 
dollar per barrel to five dollars. This 
dear old fruit is no longer found in the 
school boy’s dinner pail and the poor 
man’s cellar. A good apple costs more 
than a good orange. There is no 
higher reach of science than that which 
enters our orchards and gardens and 
brings us out victors in the struggle 
with insects. 


Getting at Work Early 


But all this while the vegetable 
world is out of harmony with us, that is 
with our control, and fungus diseases 
are at work—more dangerous even than 
insects. We must begin our contest 
with this sort of rivalry very early in 
the spring and it must go on through 
the whole year. No one can tell just 
when there will be a sudden develop- 
ment of some form of parasitic growth. 

The spores that make plum knot scat- 
ter and plant themselves late in the fall, 
or even in the winter. These grow 
with immense rapidity, and your whole 
orchard will be covered in a single sea- 
son. ‘This must be fought with a sharp 
knife, cutting above and below the knot, 
and sometimes sacrificing a whole tree. 
It is a pleasant fact that some sorts of 
plums are entirely immune. Pear tree 
fungus comes in the form of blight and 
is imperceptible to the human eye until 
large limbs or whole trees are done for. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is a 
general preventive of these fungoid de- 
velopments, and it is a good thing, very 
late in the fall, to give a good spraying 
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to every fruit tree you have. It will 
do no harm if applied in the winter— 
better yet very early in the spring, be- 
fore foliage starts. However, there are 
many fungi that cannot be either pre- 
vented or cured by this remedy. 

Your apple and pear trees with 
scabby bark must be thoroughly washed 
or sponged, once a month, with strong 
kerosene emulsion and Bordeaux mix- 
ture. This will kill the fungus and 
stimulate healthy growth. The same 
remedy must be used for your grapes 
and grape vines, but anthracnose must 
be met with a sponge of sulphate of iron, 
applied before the foliage starts in the 
spring. 

The yellowing of the foliage on your 
fruit trees in midsummer means another 
fungus attack; especially your plum 
trees may throw off a large part of their 
foliage just when it is needed to perfect 
the ripening of the fruit. It is a good 
thing to anticipate something of this 
sort with a thorough spraying a little 
after the fruit sets. In all cases fe- 
member that disease is associated with 
bad management. If your trees are 
growing just right and are not standing 
in either too wet or too heated soil and 
have been trimmed correctly and have 
not been whipped up too sharply with 
fertilizers, you are not very likely to see 
a fungus developing. 

It is curious to know that your pear 
tree blight can be most easily prevented 
by growing the trees in sod land, not 
without cultivation to be sure, but 
forked about instead of plowed, and a 
good mulch kept continually about the 
tree. This mulch, I may as well say, 
is made up most easily of the coal ashes 
from your furnace, or with any waste 
material that is porous. Keep it a little 
back from the trunk and have it thick 
enough to equalize the temperature and 
moisture about the roots. 

The simplest way to apply hellebore 
to currants is from a small barrel, 
rigged with a pump and hose. For a 
large orchard this barrel can be carried 
about on a wagon, but in my own 
grounds I have the barrel rigged be- 
tween two wheels and shafts for a 
horse. ‘This arrangement needs one to 
drive the horse and one to do the pump- 
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ing. If you are a fruit grower, you 
must learn to do your own work along 
these lines, for most of the spraying that 
is done by professionals is hardly worth 
the while. The spray must be put on 
very fine and until the whole tree is 
literally wetted. 

If Bordeaux and arsenite are to be 
applied, they can be mixed together, and 
in this way only one spraying is re- 
quired. We are talking very freely 
about deadly poisons and a very free use 
of them among our fruits. I warn you 
that this business has been carried a 
good deal too far in many cases and that 
much harm has accrued; not only in the 
way of damaging the crop but also of 
poisoning the atmosphere. Some of us 
cannot endure an appreciable amount of 
arsenic, while others are unaffected. 
At all events -use caution. Not one- 
tenth the amount of arsenic is needed 
to kill your potato bugs that is gener- 
ally used. 

Borers are queer creatures; with 
bodies as soft as hasty pudding, they 
have jaws sharper than the best steel 
saw. They will work their way 


through ash trees and bore young apple 


trees all into sawdust. They have to 
be fought at all seasons, especially in 
our orchard trees. The apple and 
quince trees furnish a resort for the 
same borer, and it takes a very short 
time to ruin a tree. 

The peach tree has another borer 
which is quite as destructive. You 
must look for the work just at the sur- 
face of the ground, or in the mulch 
which you have placed about the tree. 
Clear the way with a sharp knife, cut- 
ting the blackened bark until you find 
the mouth of the hole, then with flexible 
wire bore the borer to death. Cover 
the wound with wax, if it be large 
enough to be serious, and then pile coal 
ashes around the tree, until the gritty 
material covers all that part where the 
beetle has been at work. 

A full grown plum or peach tree will 
need half a bushel of ashes, while twice 
that amount will hardly be enough for 
some of your apple or pear trees. It is 
not a bad plan to anticipate these in- 
sects by wrapping your young trees with 
tarred paper. If you have borers in 
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your grape vines or your currant bushes, 
cut below their incisions and burn the 
prunings. 

You see that I am making consider- 
able note of coal ashes, and I assure you 
that this material should never be 
wasted. It is not only of great use 
about your trees as a mulch, but as you 
throw it about your soil, while renew- 
ing mulch, it is a capital material to mix 
with clay and keep the soil loose. You 
see that it prevents borers from working, 
is a splendid material for mulch, and it 
loosens clay soils, and you can make 
these three uses unite in one. Some of 
our least valued everyday material is of 
more value than the high priced stuff 
that is bought as fertilizer. I would 
rather have a few cart loads of anthra- 
cite coal ashes than so many bags of 
high grade and costly, but lauded, ma- 
terial from the factories. 


A New Rival in the Field 


Lately a new rival of ours has ap- 
peared, and so far we are unable to cope 
with it; at least none of the preven- 
tives and remedies that I have named 
will do the work. It is just a fly; we 
call it the trypeta fly. In Massachu- 
setts you will hear its work, done in the 
larval state, described as railroading. 
The larva is very minute and is very de- 
liberate about putting in its work. 
The fly works all summer, while the 
codling moth works only in the spring. 
Sometimes the eggs do not hatch until 
your apples are in the bins for the win- 
ter. If the cellar is warm they will do 
their work even in January, and gutter 
your Jonathans and sometimes your 
Spitzenburgs ruinously. The skin of 
the apple remains fair, but at heart you 
will find nothing but a black mass. 

The fly has its favorite varieties to 
work in, so that some of our fine old 
summer fruits, like Sweet Bough and 
Golden Sweet, are practically banished 
from the orchard. I have not seen a 
thoroughly clean Sweet Bough for ten 
years. This fly so far has the best of 
us. Spraying does not touch the larva, 
for the egg is laid through a puncture in 
the skin of half-grown fruit. We can 
only pick up the infected apples and 
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roast them or soak them in 
water. We do well to grow our trees 
in the open, where bright sunshine 
makes it disagreeable for our rival. 

Cicero ended all his speeches with 
Delenda est Carthago—‘l\et Carthage 
be destroyed.” I feel about this way 
when I consider the last-named pest; 
let the trypeta be destroyed, only who 
is going to do it? I am afraid it is too 
much to ask of the ordinary farmer that 
he pick up all his summer-dropped 
apples and bury them so deep that the 
larve cannot get out, or burn them so 
that no larve can escape. But this 
battle is a very serious one, and every- 
one who lives in the country must think 
it out very clearly. 

Each year is pretty sure to bring 
about a special trouble of its own—an 
insect or a worm that can give us a lot 
of work to do, as well as a lot of think- 
ing. Four years ago, without any 
warning, the pear psylla appeared in im- 
mense numbers all over our pear trees 
and lindens or basswoods. There were 
some of them on other trees, but mostly 
they were confined to those I have 
named. These hordes of sucking in- 
sects took the vitality out of the foliage 
to such an extent that many trees were 
defoliated, while not a few were killed 
entirely. 

Then came in one of Nature’s beauti- 
ful balances. The leaves were covered 
with a sweet exudation, from which our 
bees made a vast quantity of honey— 
perhaps not the very best in quality, but 
a fairly good and a large storage. I 
do not think I should have cared to eat 
it first hand from the leaves, but I rel- 
ished it after the bees had worked it 
over. 

At the same time the whitefaced hor- 
net began to build his paper nests all 
about our trees and porches. How he 
found out the sudden presence of a vast 
quantity of food I do not know, but he 
surely did. The hornets ate uncount- 


poisonous 


able millions of the little insects. It 
was a poem altogether, and although we 
alone would have stood a poor chance 
against the silly psylla, with our allies 
we came off fairly well. 

The worst pest, however, that I can 
remember, and the most awful fight 
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that I was ever compelled to put up, 
was with the forest worm about ten 
years ago. ‘This abominable pest comes 
about once in thirty-three years, three 
times in a century, or once in a gener- 
ation of human beings. It marches 
over vast territories with astonishing 
speed and eats pretty nearly everything 
in its way. Gardens disappear; or- 
chards are utterly defoliated ; and a very 
large part of our lawn trees bared to the 
bone. 

I am happy to be able to place right 
here the name of one tree that is largely 
exempt. The Norway maple has a 
milky juice that is acrid. It is so un- 
pleasant to worms that even the forest 
worm skipped it. Yet the Norway 
maple is the grandest of our Acer fam- 
ily, growing faster than the sugar 
maple and with a foliage and a spread 
of foliage unequaled. You can bear 
this in mind when planting your streets 
or lawns. The forest worm is a cater- 
pillar, about two inches in length, and 
a bushel to a tree would be a very small 
estimate. 


Fighting the Forest Worm 


You must fight with fire, circling 
your trees with wraps that will prevent 
their climbing after having thoroughly 
jarred them out of the tree, and you 
must not let up for church on Sunday. 
I am sure that praying will do nothing 
with this worm. ‘Then again you must 
be a little ahead in the fight, and if you 
would keep them out of your property 
you must meet them the other side of 
the fence. It is possible to be victorious 
even against such odds, for we saved 
our nine acres of berries and fruits, like 
an oasis in the desert. 

There is a large class of sporadic 
rivals that we must discover for our- 
selves. They come at any time and 
there is no law about them. Most, 
however, come by periods, so that we 
may as well be ready beforehand. The 
May beetle has the habit of brooding in 
the ground and going through with some 
of his transformations there, emerging 
only every third year. That is, you will 
find a few May bugs, or June bugs as 
some call them, tumbling against your 
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lamp shade any year; it is only every 
third year that they emerge in vast 
crowds. 

Fortunately they are generally de- 
layed by cold weather until most of the 
trees have their foliage pretty well de- 
veloped and toughened. It is only the 
butternuts and the white ash that are 
still tender enough to furnish forage. 
These are sometimes badly cut up or 
stripped. Here again comes in one of 
Nature’s handsome helps. When the 
beetles are in the ground, working slow- 
ly up to the surface, the moles will mul- 
tiply astoundingly and you will find 
their tunnels everywhere. Do not kill 
them, for they are eating the larva that 
would otherwise become the destructive 
May bug. 

The tent caterpillar comes irregular- 
ly, and if left to do its work undisturbed 
makes a terrible mess of it. He will 
ruin an orchard, not only for the pres- 
ent year, but will kill the trees. When 
this rival is to appear you will see a few 
advance couriers the year previous; at- 
tack them at once; burn out every nest 
as quick as it appears, and instead of 
having millions you will have only a 
few hundreds to watch for the critical 
year. 

Scale bugs infest our gardens and or- 
chards and must be looked for with con- 
siderable care, because some of them 
multiply with great rapidity and do 
their work with astonishing speed. The 
remedy is kerosene emulsion, or whale 
oil soap, or both combined, well sponged 
into the bark. A tree that has become 
badly devitalized may as well be cut 
down. The San José scale, which 
created terror all over the continent 
and did immense mischief in a dozen 
States, is now pretty well under control. 
Like all other scales it sucks the sap 
and poisons the wood of the tree at the 
same time. 

The lime-sulphur mixture was the 
remedy that finally met the difficulty, as 
well as man could meet it; when there 
came in a fungus parasite, an insignifi- 
cant thing to be counted as an ally for 
a human being, but so far as it has ex- 
tended its work, it has swept the enemy 
before it. In my Florida garden, where 
the scale had begun its ravages, the 
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fungus completely routed it in a single 





year. How far North this friend will 
do its work I cannot say. 

Bear in mind always that the best 
protection for a tree against insect at- 
tack is to keep it in good growing health. 
This is particularly true of the aphide 
or lice, that they put in their appearance 
largely as scavengers, to clean up sickly 
foliage. A thrifty houseplant stands a 
good chance of resisting their attack and 
a well-kept and well-groomed apple tree 
suffers far less from them than one in 
which the juices are slow and the vital- 
ity low. Insignificant as the aphide 
are, their enormous numbers, the result 
of most astounding rapidity of multipli- 
cation, make them one of our most seri- 
ous rivals. The hop louse appears on 
our plum trees and buckthorn hedges in 
spring, covering them with hordes of 
sucking and killing beggars, and in mid- 
summer sends off a generation with 
wings to destroy the hop yards. 


A Hard One to Kill - 


Professor Riley, United States ento- 
mologist, made as pretty a study as sci- 
ence ever achieved in working up this 
special pest. It is miraculous, the speed 
with which these lice will cover the or- 
chards of a whole State, or of half a 
dozen States, and the worst of it is that 
Nature seems to go over to their side 
and help them out. The leaves curl up 
and make it nearly impossible to hit 
them with a spray. More than that, 
if you kill ten millions in the morning, 
before night there will be twenty mil- 
lions more hatched out and every one at 
work sucking the life from the foliage. 
Professor Forbes estimates that a single 
mother in a single season will produce 
nine and a half quadrillions of young. 
It is hardly worth the while proving to 
him that he is two or three millions off 
the track either way. 

The woolly aphis is one of the worst 
in the family, for it floats on the air 
like a bit of cotton, finding its lodgment 
in the joints of trees and creating a blis- 
ter wherever it rests. One of these 
woolly creatures works just under the 
ground, creating galls on grapes. Near- 
ly all deposit a honey dew, and this in 
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some cases is utilized, as it is in the case 
of the psylla, by the bees. 

Among the small friends that aid us 
in this fight with our small rivals we 
must count the lady beetles, or as the 
children call them “carriage bugs.” 
Twice within the last ten years the 
apple crop has been nearly obliterated 
in half a dozen states by aphis, and in 
both cases the evil was mitigated by a 
parasitic help. 


The March of the Potato Bug 


It was in the summer of 1864, or pos- 
sibly 1865, that I first saw the potato 
beetle, then called the Colorado beetle, 
on its first march eastward. I was re- 
siding in Michigan, and the foul army 
came by tens of millions, marching 
straight ahead. When it came to an 
obstacle it never turned out, but simply 
climbed and went over, if it could— 
hills and_ hillocks, fences, and even 
houses and barns. Going eastward dur- 
ing midsummer, I found them at Niag- 
ara Falls—just arrived. Every floating 
chip on Lake Erie carried a stupid, vul- 
gar, stinging beetle. Tens of thou- 
sands, of course, were drowned, but 
enough crossed the lakes and the rivers 
to make a start. 

In two years more they were in every 
potato field of New York State, and by 
the third year they covered New Eng- 
land. Then we had a job. They ate 
all before them, and their countless prog- 
eny finished the work. The larve 
started from a mass of yellow and most 
disagreeable looking eggs, themselves 
more disagreeable, for a few years ren- 
dering our potato crop a negation. It 
was nearly as bad as the blight and our 
agricultural colleges with their experi- 
ment stations were hardly then born. 
Science, however, stepped in and solved 
the problem. The pest is still moving 
on, and we can help move it by spraying 
every potato field thoroughly with ar- 
senites, as we apply Bordeaux for the 
blight. 

The Kansas grasshopper illustrates a 
very common rival of ours which has 
made history in Bible lands and _ all 
through the Orient, for this hopper is 
nothing else than the old time locust— 
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the same that St. John ate and which 
constituted and still constitutes an article 
of diet for millions of people. I saw 
the edge of the battle field in Missouri, 
and that was enough to explain why the 
people deserted their homes and fled the 
country. Professor Johonnot and my- 
self, standing twenty feet apart, shook 
our hats before us as we approached each 
other and caught a pint each of the 
quarter-grown insects. This was out of 
the main battle field and the hoppers 
were only fairly well at work. 

When the Government sent Professor 
Riley to investigate, it was well into 
the heart of the field. He reported that 
the clouds of insects reached from the 
earth beyond the height of human vis- 
ion and that it was these rolling clouds 
that swept vegetation so completely out 
of existence that nothing seemed to be 
left but dust. Our meadows and corn 
fields in New England frequently suffer 
severely from the locust. Meanwhile 
the cricket helps the slug, doing its work 
a little more slyly around the roots of 
our lettuce and our strawberries. 

I have already suggested that honey 
can be made on the trail of the aphide, 
and now let me call your attention to 
the fact that your grasshopper makes 
capital food for your hens. It is in this 
way that good comes out of evil and 
Nature brings compensation everywhere. 
Weeds really are not weeds, because they 
have in them a power of progress—only 
we must find out what they are good 
for. The beggar weed, which is our 
very best forage and hay plant in the 
South, was for a long time held to be 
the worst pest of the cotton field. In- 
jurious animals are on the road forward, 
for the most part, and even the wolves 
have given us the collie dog. 

We are ourselves creatures of prog- 
ress, and generally that progress is 
speeded, if it is not measured, by our 
rivals—that is, when we have trans- 
formed them into allies. There is a 
fine passage in the Bible which tells us 
that the whole creation travails together, 
waiting for its redemption in man. 


The chief end of man is to bring the 
apparently evil to a useful purpose and 
give to everything a chance for right 
character. 


OUR RIVALS IN 


Curious, is it not? that our worst 
pests are the outlaws among our friends, 
the fellows who have organized for 
plunder, like the crows and the English 
sparrows. On the other hand our best 
friends are descendants of savage ani- 
mals. Degeneration in bird or insect or 
animal is exactly like degeneration in 
human folk, the very worst thing to get 
on with. Bedbugs are the degenerate 
descendants of a very decent ancestor, 
while our most beautiful and useful 
birds are of saurian or serpent origin. 
All the difference was that the snakes 
went hissing through the grass, while 
the songsters went singing skyward. 

It was well ordered of Nature that 
we should earn our bread by the sweat 
of the brow. It will not hurt us to 
have sharp rivalry. “Ye blackberry,” 
says Poor Richard, “is a great help to 
us; for it hath power not only to give 
us sweet fruit, but to quicken patience 
and persistence ; and one shall be the bet- 
ter for being sometimes pricked along 
the road of daily duties.” All the same 
it is a fine thing for us to create thorn- 
less blackberries and seedless grapes and 
in other ways to improve the world. 


The Wasteful Americans 


And then how we Americans do 
waste. Last winter, when I went to 
my Florida home, the orange orchards 
were paved with golden globes. “Take 
all you want,” said my neighbor, who 
owned three hundred trees. ‘The 
drought had loosened the fruit, and the 
sky, so lovably blue to us, was spoiling 
the crops. ‘Take care; do not step on 
them,” you say involuntarily, for to a 
Northerner an orange is still sacred. 
The upshot was that we pressed twenty 
bushels into vinegar—better vinegar 
than that from apples. The bluejays 
hooted at us, while they gorged them- 
selves on mulberries. I wonder if any- 
one really can live a simple life; at any 
rate we Yankees saved the oranges and 
made vinegar enough for forty years. 
Yet in all Florida a million bushels went 
to waste. This is but one item in the 
annual loss that we ought to know how 
to prevent. Wind and weather com- 
bine with our insect rivals to reduce our 
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wages for work to a minimum; we must 
determine the maximum. 

One must pluck victory from defeat. 
Make all‘ your defective fruit, both 
apples and pears, into cider, and when 
your crop runs over the market de- 
mands, have a home cannery. Every 
country home of any size should have its 
own cider press and turn to value what 
most of the growers let waste. Grind 
no half-rotten stuff, wash off all dirt, 
and put in no water. Cider, genuine 
cider, is a drink for Jupiter, and real 
honest, clean, pure cider will bring a re- 
munerative price. 

I cannot close this article wisely with- 
out giving you formulas for two or 
three of the more important fungicides 
and insecticides. For Bordeaux mix- 
ture take three pounds copper sulphate, 
three pounds of quick lime or stone lime, 
dissolving in forty-five or fifty gallons 
of water. Dissolve the sulphate in hot 
water, dilute the lime when slacked 
with fifteen gallons of water; then 
unite, and the compound is ready for 
use. Keep the solutions separate unless 
you wish to use at once. For Paris 
green mixture dissolve about three 
pounds of quick lime and a single pound 
of Paris green in two hundred gallons 
of water. Use an excess of lime when 
spraying peach trees or plums. 

Kerosene emulsion is made by dissolv- 
ing half a pound of hard soap in a 
single gallon of boiling water; add two 
gallons of kerosene and churn with a 
small pump, until the whole is so thor- 
oughly mixed as to constitute a soap. 
This emulsion should be kept on hand 
at all seasons and can be used for scale 
insects in winter, as well as for thrips 
and lice in summer. 

You say I have altogether omitted 
discussion of the fight in the flower gar- 
dens. I have not, for kerosene emulsion 
is the one altogether important preven- 
tive and remedy for the enemies of the 
rose and of the borers and insects on the 
shrubbery. Keep a pail of this emulsion 
ready at all times. For roses and sim- 
ilar plants use about half a pint to a pail 
of water, and spray thoroughly. For 
house plants a spray of suds from sul- 
pho-tobacco soap is useful; and about 
equally effective is a spray of water in 
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which has been boiled tobacco stems; 
add water to make two gallons of liquid 
for every pound of tobacco stems used. 
If you have an aggravated case of red 
spider or thrips, stir into the mixture 
one pound of whale oil soap for every 
fifty gallons. 

I shall have something to say in my 
next article about flies and mosquitoes, 
for they are not altogether quite the only 
sinners in the world although they cer- 
tainly are sometimes very keen rivals of 
the human family. They render some 
sections uninhabitable and they carry 
dangerous bacteria which make many 
fevers more destructive. The most 
available method for combating them is 
to spray crude petroleum over the 


puddles and pools where mosquitoes 
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breed; as for the house fly, if you will 
see to it that there is not a dirty stable 
within half a mile of you, you will see 
very few flies about your home. ‘They 
breed in manure piles, which should 
never be allowed to accumulate and 
should always be disinfected. 

Slop holes about a kitchen door and 
defective sewerage and puddles of stand- 
ing water are a menace to the public 
health, as well as to private comfort and 
safety. By and by we shall prevent 
such things by social enactment. ‘The 
destruction of flies and mosquitoes should 
be a neighborhood affair. If you live in 
the country you should not make your 
surroundings of a character that ren- 
ders your home dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the community. 





THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT 


hy Charles Alden Selfzer& 


Illustrated by Clarence Rowe 


cVEA, the manager of the 
Bar Cross ranch, did not 
tell the tall man who 
lounged in the office door- 
way that he had been 
watching him for the last 
ten miles of his journey over the scorched 
plain that lay .between the ranch house 
and Pine Knob Mountain. He had 
been very careful to sit well back from 
the window in order that he might see 
his visitor without the latter being able 
to see him. When he now looked up 
he seemed to be taken completely by 
surprise. 
“Shucks!” he said. “It’s Montana!” 
The tall man stiffened his lank figure 
to a more comfortable angle. At the 
manager’s greeting the corners of his 
mouth twitched to a drooping sneer. 
“No?” he returned, his tone cold and 
unhumorous. “I’ve only been two weeks 
comin’ eighty miles. I reckon that ain’t 
just lightning fast.” 
McVea’s eyes drooped to his desk top. 


“You got my note?” he questioned with- 
out looking up. 

The man smiled with straight lips. 
“T reckon I didn’t ride over here for 
my health—exactly. What's botherin’ 
you now?” 

McVea carefully piled some papers in 
a neat heap upon his desk while the man 
drew a chair over and seated himself 
near the open door. He was tall and 
angular, but not ungraceful. In his mo- 
tions as he stepped across the floor there 
was the slow, undulating, muscular 
movement that suggested the tiger. In 
his eyes, too, there was a certain cold, 
savage cruelty that gave an impression 
of the great jungle cat. He was very 
deliberate, his movements were sure, 
and he made no unnecessary noise. As 
he waited for McVea’s answer he care- 
lessly rolled a cigarette. 

“T reckon you know why I sent for 
you?” said McVea, finally. 

Montana took a long pull at his cig- 
arette, exhaled the smoke gently, and 
smiled significantly. 

“Nester,” he returned quietly. 
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McVea nodded. ‘“‘He’s 


over on Shallow Bend,” 
he explained. ‘‘He’s got 
five hundred head _ of 
steers an’ 4 

Montana’s lips curled 
ironically. ‘An’ the Bar 
Cross company’s wonder- 
in’ why you don’t run 
them off,’ he said— 
again with the drooping 
sneer. “Why don’t you 
do it?” 

“Well”—McVea hesi- 
tated and repiled some 
more papers before an- 
swering—‘‘the boys don’t 
seem to want to inter- 
fere, an’—well, I ain’t 
takin’ any chances these 
days.” He laughed ner- 
vously. 

Montana’s lips were 
again in a straight, hard 
line, though they seemed 
on the verge of a smile. 
“T reckon I heard some- 
thin’ about you an’ him 
mixin’ things up a bit, 
while I was over in Trin- 
idad, some weeks back. 
Come pretty near puttin’ 
you out of business, 
didn’t he?” 

McVea’s face reddened. 
“I don’t reckon to hire 
you to ask fool questions,” 
he stated with sudden 
heat. “You're to work 
at such work as you're 
told to do.” 

Montana _ tossed __ the 
butt of his cigarette 
through the open door. 
“T’m askin’ two hundred 
a month,” he said quietly. 

McVea stiffened in his chair. ‘Two 
hundred!” he sneered. “Why, I——’” 

“T ain’t hankerin’ for the job,” de- 
clared Montana, rising and stretching 
himself; “you might save a few hun- 
dred by doin’ it yourself. S’long.” He 
strode to the door. “I reckon I'll be 
gettin’ back.” 

“Wait!” commanded McVea. “You 
get the two hundred. But I won’t pay 
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“WHEN A MAN’S MINDIN’ HIS OWN BUSINESS HE 
AIN’T RUNNIN’ ANY RISK TO SPEAK OF.” 


it for longer than one month. If you don’t 
put him out of business by then 

“Two months,’ returned Montana, 
lounging carelessly against the door 
jamb. “I ain’t carin’ to rush things.” 
He yawned, grinning at McVea with 
feline humor. “You'’ve~ got a_ right 
pretty range an’ two months ain’t very 
long when a man’s wantin’ to take 
things easy. Two months at two hun- 
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dred or I go out 
my li’l ol’ cayuse.” 

McVea made a gesture of resignation. 
“The outfit’s workin’ the Purgatory 
range,” he said; “we're shy of hands. 
I reckon you'll be welcome if you 
go right out.” 

“T reckon I will,” returned Montana, 
still lingering. “But I don’t figger on 
goin’ this thing blind.” 

“His name’s Toban,” said McVea; 
“he’s tall an’ i 

“Got a woman?” 

“T’ve never seen her.” McVea did 
not look at Montana as he replied. 
“Some of the boys claim to have seen a 
woman round his cabin, but I wouldn’t 
swear to it. Likely he has.” 

“T reckon you didn’t want me to 
know,” declared Montana. ‘Any kids?” 

as boy.” 

Montana eyed McVea contemplative- 
ly. Then he smiled sneeringly. “I 
reckon you ain’t the fool I took you to 
be,” he said coldly. “I’d have doubled 
the price if I’d known there was a wom- 
an an’ a kid. How did the damn fool 
happen to pick out Shallow Bend for a 
place to nester? I reckon he wouldn’t 
if he’d known who was managin’ the 
Bar Cross.” 

“A bargain’s a bargain,” returned 
McVea, paling around the lips, but not 
daring to show cpen resentment to this 
deliberate, steady-eyed man whose repu- 
tation as a gunfighter extended through- 
out the territory. “If you’re thinkin’ of 
backin’ out 

“T wouldn’t talk foolish to grown 
people,” said Montana, drawling his 
words coldly; “you never c’n tell when 
you'll have to eat your remarks.” 

While McVea meditated this answer 
Montana stepped down from the door- 
way, drawing himself up and smiling 
back over his shoulder at the manager. 
“T reckon I'll be goin’ over to the out- 
fit,” he said; “some time between now 
an’ the end of next month I'll be back 
for that four hundred.” 


an’ climb onto 


II 


In the beginning the men of the 
wagon outfit betrayed very little inter- 
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est in the new man. Apparently they 
were content to allow him to take his 
place among them without yielding to 
that polite curiosity which betrays itself 
in many ways. 

Montana was received civilly and not 
without a little secret satisfaction, for 
the outfit was short of hands and this 
new one made good from the start. The 
thing that troubled the men, after the 
first edge had worn off his coming, was 
that he had very little to say. He did 
his work without flourishes, and did it 
well. He could ride, he could rope a 
steer with the best of them, and he could 
braid with a skill that drew flattering 
comments from Mexican Pete, who had 
done very little else in the course of his 
long life. 

And he could draw his guns with an 
ease and grace that created not a little 
admiration among the men. Jiggs Lene- 
han had surprised him one morning a 
few days after his advent by coming 
upon him suddenly from behind, and 
the rapidity with which Montana had 
drawn his guns had startled Jiggs into 
discovering his nerves. And he carried 
two guns. Many of the men had been 
inclined to look upon this with grudging 
indulgence, terming it merely a fad, but 
when Jiggs recounted the incident of 
the surprise—at a time when Montana 
was doing night herd duty—the outfit 
sat up to listen. 

“He’s slick, an’ don’t you forget it!” 
declared Jiggs impressively. “I’ve seen 
men that toted two guns, an’ I’ve seen 
them get them out sudden. But this 
here new man has got them all beat to 
a show-down with an extra deck in his 
bootleg. I tell you he didn’t reach for 
them guns, they just jumped into his 
hands!” 


‘Therefore and 


during many 
nights following, Montana was watched 
with furtive closeness by many eyes. 
Yet no man found anything to report. 
Montana seldom took part in the talks 
that featured the camp fires at night, 
and when he did he was accorded uni- 


days 


versal attention. Taciturn he was to 
the point where his taciturnity attracted 
attention even among men who were 
little addicted to useless speech. When 
he did open his mouth to speak it was 
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always to ask a question concerning the 
country or the cattle. 

For many days and nights the boys 
owned themselves puzzled. Then one 
night at the camp fire he dropped a word 
that caused the boys to prick up their 
ears. It was about the nester on Shal- 
low Bend. Did any of the boys know 
him? 

Perhaps Montana expected little in- 
formation. He got little. The nester’s 
name was Toban. He had been on 
Shallow Bend for two years. There was 
nothing particularly interesting about 
him. 

Montana asked no further questions, 
but ignored the men and turned over 
upon his back and gazed at the stars. 
But innocent as were Montana’s ques- 
tions, they provoked speculation. At 
one time and another the interrogation 
ran until the whole outfit was agog 
with interest. Why did the new man 
want to know these things? 

“T ain’t doin’ anything to cross him,” 
remarked Jiggs one night to a tall 
puncher who was with him on night 
duty; “I reckon it’s his eyes that make 
me feel like an iceberg driftin’ in a 
polar sea. There’s somethin’ swimmin’ 
deep in ’em—like he was figgerin’ weeks 
ahead of time. I reckon he ain’t no 
spring chicken.” 

Perhaps it was this sentiment that 
sent him, the following day, miles out 
of his way to Toban’s cabin, where he 
dropped a word of caution into the 
nester’s ear. 

“Toban’s got a wife an’ kid that’s got 
to be thought of,” he admitted confiden- 
tially to his friend that same night. 
“We ain’t got no objections to the Ol’ 
man runnin’ the Bar Cross to suit his- 
self, but I reckon that kid needs his 
father worse’n the Ol’ man needs To- 
ban’s steers.” 


Ill 


Upon a day two weeks from the one 
upon which Montana had joined the 
outfit, he encountered the range boss 
riding in from the herd. It was in the 
early morning and Montana was on his 
way out for day duty. The range boss 
was alone, and Montana pulled his 
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pony to a halt when within a hundred 
yards of him, sitting carelessly in his 
saddle as the other slowly approached. 

“I saw some strays workin’ their way 
down the creek yesterday,” he said as 
the range boss came within hearing; “I 
reckon I'll round them up to-day.” 

“Workin’ down?” mused the range 
boss. “‘Why, then they was goin’ toward 
Shallow Bend! Toban’ll round them 
up an’ start them back. He always 
does.” 

“T reckon we won’t take any chances 
on Toban sendin’ them back,” said 
Montana with sinister steadiness. “I 
reckon to know where that place is an’ 
I’ll just drop down there an’ get them.” 

The range boss meditated, his face 
slowly whitening. On the Bar Cross 
range his word was law, but something 
of the reputation of this man had reached 
his ears, and he accorded him that 
wholesome respect—which amounts to 
awe—that men sometimes feel when in 
the presence of a man who holds life 
cheaply. 

“Some of the boys say that you've 
come over to the Bar Cross just to start 
a row with Toban,” he said gravely. 
“T don’t know whether that’s right or 
not. If it is, I think you ought to know 
that the boys won’t stand for no dirty 
work. ‘Toban’s got a wife an’ a kid an’ 
some of the boys have cottoned up to 
the kid wonderful. If you’re goin’ down 
to Shallow Bend to look for strays, all 
well an’ good. But if you’re goin’ down 
there to look up Toban, you want to be 
sure an’ have a mighty good excuse.” 

Montana still sat carelessly in his sad- 
dle—one leg thrown over the pommel. 
He shifted just a little as the range 
boss ceased speaking—enough so that he 
might look squarely at him. “I’ve been 
in these here parts quite a long time,” 
he said, his eyes cold and alert, “an’ I’ve 
found that when a man’s mindin’ his 
own business he ain’t runnin’ any risk 
to speak of.” 

“Meanin’?” said the range boss, 
lips tightening. 

“Meanin’ what I’ve just said,” 
turned Montana, his right hand on 
pommel of his saddle, just above his 
tol butt. 
vice.” 


his 


re- 
the 
pis- 
“T ain’t askin’ for your ad- 


He laughed coldly. 
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“If you was I reckon I'd tell you 
that while I hear that you’re some handy 
with a gun, if you meet up with TVoban 
you'll find that he ain’t exactly no ten- 
derfoot.” The range boss was very care- 
ful to keep his own hands at a respectful 
distance from his gun belt. 

“Thank you.” Montana smiled sneer- 
ingly as he drew his leg back over the 
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along the edge of the basin—Montana 
could see them from where he sat in his 
saddle, could hear their voices as they 
sang sentimental ditties into the ears of 
their charges. He drew away from 
them, riding slowly so that his depar- 
ture might not be noticed. At some lit- 
tle distance he rode through a draw and 
presently was out of sight behind a sand 





*Goop cop! PLAYIN’ 


pommel of the saddle and touched his 
pony’s flanks with the tips of his spurs. 


“T reckon I’ll° be lookin’ for them 
strays.” 
While he affected carelessness, he 


watched the range boss warily until he 
had covered some little distance. Then, 
urging his pony into a slow canter, he 
was off toward the big basin where the 
herd was feeding. 

At ten o'clock the cattle were slowly 
working their way down the basin tow- 
ard the Purgatory River. Two or 
three of the day men were scattered 
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WITH A RATTLER. 


dune. He kept the dune between him 
and the men until he reached the base 
of a hill that sloped down toward the 
bed of the river, then he urged his pony 
into a slow, swinging gallop. 

At ten thirty he swept out upon a 
narrow plateau above the bed of the 
river, and halted to take his bearings. 
Below him, perhaps a mile down stream, 
he saw a thin skein of smoke rising from 
the chimney of an adobe hut at the wa- 
ter’s edge. Back of the hut he saw a 
rickety corral, some sheds, and a man 
moving about among them. With pro- 
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fessional caution Montana rolled his 
pistols, examined them minutely, and 
then returned them to their holsters. 
Then he spoke to his pony, guided it to 
the sloping trail that led down to the 
broad level at the river’s edge, and then 
gravely rode the trail leading toward 
the adobe hut. 

Fifteen minutes later, while loping 
along this trail, his pony swerved sud- 
denly and reared high in the air with a 
snort of fear. Erect, alert, Montana 
dropped the reins, swinging both guns 
to a poise while his eyes searched out 
the object that had startled his pony. 

At a distance of fifty feet from him, 
upon the sand of the river trail, was a 
boy in a faded blue gingham pinafore. 
Ten feet from him, in the shade of a 
thicket of filmy mesquite, crawled a five- 
foot rattler. The brown head was 
raised slightly above the sand and the 
sinuous body moved slowly toward the 
boy. In the boy’s hand was a short 
branch of chaparral, and this he was 
gaily waving at the great snake. For 
an instant Montana sat motionless in 
the saddle, and in that instant the rat- 
tler drew himself into a coil, his head 
held high and swaying gracefully back 
and forth. 

“Good God! playin’ with a rattler!” 

The ejaculation mingled with the re- 
port of one of his heavy pistols. Direct- 
ly he was down beside his pony and 
leaping to the boy’s side, where he kicked 
savagely at the writhing, headless thing, 
that even in its death struggles moved 
toward the boy. The latter had not 
changed his position, except to throw an 
arm over one eye while he leaned back 
to look up into the interloper’s face. 

“Well, sonny,” said Montana, hav- 
ing kicked the snake into the mesquite 
thicket, “I reckon that was what you 
might call a pretty close shave. If I 
had a kid I wouldn’t pick just that sort 
of a playmate for him.” 

“T don’t like mans who don’t mind 
their own business,” said the boy, finish- 
ing his inspection of Montana. 

“You don’t!” Montana was ejecting 
the empty shell and shoving another 
into its place in the chamber of his pis- 
tol. “You don’t? Well, I’ll be blowed! 
He don’t like anyone to interfere when 
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he’s about to be flabbergasted by a rat- 
tler. Now what do you think of that?” 

Knowing the space held no listeners, 
Montana laughed loudly and gleefully. 
The scowl on the boy’s face deepened. 

“You're a bad man,” he said, at 
length, 

“A w-what 
reddening, 

“You are,” persisted the boy. “Ain’t 
people who shoot pretty snakes that boys 
want to play with bad men?” 

Montana cocked his head sideways at 
the boy, but smiled with grim lips. The 
boy slowly scrambled to his feet and 
stood at a distance, warily eyeing the 
disturber of his pastime. 

“So you think I’m a bad man?” in- 
quired Montana, stealthily sheathing his 
pistol. “Thunderation! Say, but you’re 
a smart kid. You’ve jumped onto some- 
thin’ that it’s taken grown people to find 
out—when it’s been too late. Yes, 
sonny, you’re some smart, but I reckon 
you don’t know your name.” 

‘“Toban,” returned the boy defiantly. 

Montana repeated the name slowly, 
the smile dying out of his face. “Your 
dad lives over yonder?” He pointed 
toward the adobe hut, a mile distant. 
He turned quickly to catch the boy’s 
nod, then he spoke sharply: “I reckon 
that’s your dad comin’ now,” he said as 
he saw a pony and rider cross the stream 
at a shallow point opposite the hut and 
come sweeping up the slope toward 
them. “That him?” questioned Mon- 
tana, edging closer to the boy. He 
caught the latter’s nod, smiled with grim 
lips, and was stepping rapidly toward 
his pony, when the boy’s voice halted 
him. 

“Man, I want the pretty snake.” 

Montana stopped short in amazement. 
“You want—well, for Gawd’s sake, he 
wants that damned serpent!” For an 
instant he hesitated, his rapid glance 
sweeping over the boy and then again to 
the figure of the man, coming always 
nearer. “I’ve hearn tell of kids cryin’ 
if they don’t get things which they want 
right off,” he said lugubriously. “I 
reckon I’ll have to get it for him, or 
he’ll be cryin’ like a starvin’ coyote.” 

Stepping quickly over to the mesquite 
thicket he seized the dead snake by the 


?” demanded Montana, 
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tail and snapped it over to the boy’s 
feet. Then turning, he smiled. “His 
snakeship won’t do any bitin’ now, I 
reckon,” he said, backing toward his 
pony, “an’ you c’n set right there an’ 
play with him as much as you please. 
I’m goin’ away now, for I’ve got some 
business to ’tend to.” 

And now whimsical youth decided 
upon capitulation. It had been Mon- 
tana’s smile. Bad or not, when a man 
smiles the smile of fellowship into a 
boy’s eyes he has made a friend. 

“T ain’t mad at you for shootin’ the 
snake,” he said, advancing slowly toward 
Montana; “‘besides, mamma told me not 
to play with snakes. She says they bite 
boys. Do they?” 

“T reckon they ain’t much particular 
who they bite,” returned Montana, with 
a furtive glance toward the approaching 
rider, “only, I expect they'd a heap 
ruther bite boys than men—they’re some 
tenderer.” 

“‘H’m,” returned the boy. He watched 
Montana interestedly as the latter threw 
the bridle rein over his pony’s neck and 
prepared to mount. Then he took sev- 
eral rapid steps toward him. 

“Couldn’t you give me a ride on your 
pony?” he said. 

Montana flashed a grim smile at the 
young man. “I reckon not,” he said; 
“that wouldn’t be proper just now, con- 
siderin’ that I’ve got some particular 
business to look after. You wait x 

One of the young man’s arms went 
slowly upward to cover his eyes and 
his small body shivered with a signifi- 
cance that Montana could not doubt. 
That part of his face which Montana 
could see had suddenly wreathed into a 
most woe-begone expression. Preliminary 
shudders warned Montana of the ap- 
proaching cataclysm. 

“Good Gawd!” he said, overcome by 
the awful tragedy of the situation; “he’s 
goin’ to cry!” 

“I want to. ride on your pony,” 
pouted the young man, foreseeing vic- 
tory for himself in Montana’s sudden 
demoralization. But the deluge still 
threatened. 

For a moment Montana stood by 
helplessly, indecision and dismay work- 
ing havoc with his desires. Then, per- 
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haps succumbing to the grim reckless- 
ness that characterized him, he stepped 
briskly to the boy, seized him about the 
middle, and swung him lightly into the 
saddle. In another instant he was up 
in front of him, riding leisurely, while 
the boy, chattering with delight, steadied 
himself by holding tightly to the man’s 
hips. And now, having secured the cov- 
eted ride, the boy set himself about the 
task of questioning the grim-eyed, de- 
liberate man who sat so loosely, yet so 
steadily, in the saddle. 

“Did you come over here on purpose 
to see dad?” 

“T reckon | did.” 

“When snakes bite do they kill peo- 
ple?” 

“Yep.” 

The young man was silent for an in- 
stant. “Then—‘I think it was a good 
thing that you did come over to see 
dad,” he said, following out the obvious 
fact. 


“Why?” Montana smiled grimly 
into space. 
The boy twisted himself until he 


could see one side of the man’s face. 
“Why?” he said; “don’t you see? if you 
hadn’t come over to see dad the snake 
would have bit me.” | 

“T reckon that’s so,” returned Mon- 
tana. “You like your dad pretty much, 
don’t you?” 

“You like your dad too, don’t you?” 
returned the boy, by way of retaliation. 
“T reckon I did—when I had one.” 

“Don’t everybody have a dad?” 

Montana smiled. “I reckon they do 
—at one time or another. I didn’t have 
mine long.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well—er—he died kind of sudden 
like—when I was a kid.” 

“H’m. How?” 

“Shot.” 

The boy was silent for a brief space. 
Then he shuddered. “I hope my dad 
don’t get shot,” he said soberly. 

Montana was strangely silent. The 
boy did not see his eyes; had he seen 
them he might have marveled at their 
expression. But he felt the big frame 
of the man quiver and he listened in 
deep surprise as he caught the solemn 
tones of his voice, 
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“I WISH I COULD THANK HIM,” 


“T reckon it wouldn’t be just a nice 
thing—for you. I didn’t think of that. 
I remember I wasn’t exactly pleased 
when I heard that my dad had. been 
shot.” 

The man on the pony was still half 
a mile away, but riding hard. At the 
rate he was coming not many minutes 
would elapse before he would arrive. 
Montana stealthily swept his hands over 
his pistol butts, careful that they were 
loose in the holsters. The quick eyes of 
the boy caught the movement and he 
voiced his curiosity. 

“Why do you carry two guns?” 


“Why? H’m. One might get 
broke.” 
“Ny dad only carries one. Do you 


ever shoot people?” 

Montana turned and smiled over his 
} “ Oe, 
shoulder at the boy. “I reckon I ain’t 
goin’ to shoot your dad,” he said. ‘The 


boy huddled closer to him, and with a 
peculiar smile on his face Montana rode 
forward steadily to meet the oncoming 
rider. 

The latter was now only a hundred 
yards away and coming slowly, leaning 
far over in his saddle. 


Montana could 
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HE SAID. 
see the concern on his face and his own 
worked strangely. 

“T reckon your dad will be glad to 
see you,” he said, and he stealthily drew 
the boy closer. 

“I’m going to tell him how you killed 
the snake—shall I?” returned the boy 
enthusiastically. “You ain’t afraid of 
snakes, are you?” Filled with a wor- 
shipful admiration for his new-found 
friend, the boy reached out both chubby 
hands and clasped them tightly about 
Montana’s waist. 

There was a clatter as the elder To- 
ban reined his pony within twenty feet 
of man and boy, and then suddenly the 
latter poked his head out from behind 
Montana’s broad back to hail: 

“We killed a snake, dad! We killed 
a snake!” he shrilled, anxious to tell all 
his news in a breath. “And this man 
has come to see you!” 

Toban had been sitting very erect on 
his pony, his eyes alight with surprised 
inquiry. But at the boy’s words he 
crouched in his saddle, his right arm 
dropped to his side with amazing swift- 
ness, and his heavy six-shooter swung 
lightly upward. His movements had 
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been rapid, but just a second in advance 
of him had been Montana’s movement 
toward his own holsters. Had Jiggs 
been there he would have marveled at 
the man’s uncanny swiftness. 

But for the first time in his life he 
failed to get his guns into position in 
time. As his hands swept unerringly 
downward toward the butts, they en- 
countered—not the cold metal they knew 
so well—but the warm, soft arms of his 
new-found friend—still clasped in a ten- 
der embrace. At the same_ instant 
Toban’s weapon roared spitefully, and 
Montana crumpled up and slid down 
beside his pony’s legs. Down beside 
him came the boy—unhurt, but shud- 
dering with unspeakable horror. Toban 
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stood quietly for a moment, his smoking 
pistol poised for an emergency. But 
Montana lay very quiet in the sand. 
After a time Toban listened with 
deep interest while the boy poured forth 
his story. : 
. “But I’m sorry, dad, 
killed ‘the snake, didn’t he?” 
Toban bent over until his lips were 
close to the boy’s curls. “You each 
killed one, my boy,” he said quaveringly. 
“IT reckon there was a mistake some- 


for he 


where. Jiggs said—” But now his 
voice broke. “I wish I could thank 
him,” he said. “I wish I had known in 
time.” 


And the boy pondered long over this 
mystery. 
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ERTAIN newspapers and 
reviews, in commenting ed- 
itorially upon the recent 
discovery of the North 
Pole and the near approach 
to the South Pole, stated 

that the remaining unexplored areas of 
the earth’s surface are comparatively in- 
significant and of small extent and that 
little is left to tempt explorers into the 
field. The new spapers in question 
doubtless voiced an impression held by 
the public in general. 

In this connection, a_ professional 
man, college bred and well informed 
upon most topics, remarked to me not 
long since: “I am almost sorry the 
Pole was discovered. It has robbed our 
old earth of practically her last geo- 
graphical secret and put an end to ex- 
ploration in its larger sense.” 

Tragedy, romance, mystery, and a 
seeming impossibility of attainment have 
surrounded the North Polar quest with 
peculiar interest. Much publicity has 
attended the equipment and despatch of 
each of the many expeditions that have 
gone into the mystic, ice-bound North 
to struggle for the coveted goal. Those 
that returned—some never did—invari- 


ably and unavoidably had _ thrilling 
stories to tell of adventure, and not in- 
frequently harrowing experiences to re- 
late of shipwreck, privation, suffering, 
and death. In fact, Polar expeditions 
that have come back to civilization 
without a record of lost life have been 
rather the exception than the general 
rule. 

‘Thus attention was centered upon the 
North Pole as the one important un- 
known spot to be explored in all the 
earth, until it was forgotten that there 
were other extensive unexplored regions 
compared with which the Pole, from a 
utilitarian if not from a scientific stand- 
point, was of secondary importance. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
Chinese Hinterland, the Himalayan 
plateau, including Tibet, vast tracts in 
South America, uncharted islands in 
the Pacific, Arctic and subarctic islands, 
and the great Antarctic Continent, all, 
without doubt, possessing hidden stores 
of economic value that the world will 
some time be forced to utilize. Over 
all these regions the glamour of mystery 
broods, and it cannot be questioned 
that they are rich in possibilities for 
ethnic, geographic, geologic, or other 
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scientific research of immense interest to 
humanity. 

The northern pivot of the earth has 
done its part toward the world’s ad- 
vancement. It has in no small degree 
kept alive the spirit of the Vikings. 
Its mystery had to be solved by inquis- 
itive men, and as each was repulsed an- 
other stood always ready to try to do 
the thing others had failed to do. 
This is the spirit of exploration, the 
spirit that advances the world, and 
when men cease to respond to it prog- 
ress will cease and retrogression will 
begin. It is not, therefore, desired to 
belittle the value of North Polar explor- 
ation past or future, but rather to show 
that the attainment of the goal has not 
marked the end of exploration or even 
materially affected it. 

Let us survey the situation in a most 
general way, subdividing it for conven- 
ience under the following heads: 


I. The Arctic Ocean. 

(a) Results of the last North 
Polar Expedition. 

(b) What remains to be ex- 
plored, irrespective of al- 
ready discovered islands. 

II. Islands of the Arctic and Sub- 
Arctic regions. 
Unexplored continental 
and Sub-Arctic areas. 
The Antarctic regions. 
(a) Results of the last British 

Antarctic Expedition. 

(b) What remains to be ex- 
plored in the Antarctic. 
Unknown Asia. 
VI. Unknown Africa. 
VII. Unknown South America. 
VIII. Other unknown regions. 


III. Arctic 


IV. 


V. 


I. The Arctic Ocean occupies that 
great basin inclosed by the northern 
boundaries of the American, European, 
and Asiatic continents. A large pro- 
portion of its surface is covered by a 
mass of shifting ice of enormous thick- 
ness. Within this frozen sea lies the 
North Pole, the goal for which so many 
explorers have striven and which Mr. 
Peary succeeded in reaching, after a 
lifetime of effort, on April 6, 1909. 
Without disparaging in the least Mr. 
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Peary’s remarkable journey from Cape 
Columbia to the boreal center and back 
again to Cape Columbia, as described by 
him, we may say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that its results from a scien- 
tific point of view were small. It was 
a dash, pure and simple, for the Pole. 
The existing physical conditions and 
need of haste precluded material scien- 
tific observations beyond those necessary 
to ascertain the position of the sledging 
party. A pioneer trail was made over 
shifting ice and in a few hours obliter- 
ated forever. 

The results of the journey were 
rather negative than positive. No land 
was seen. It is to be presumed that had 
there been land, hills or promontories 
upon it would have risen to an altitude 
of at least one hundred and fifty feet 
above the ice-covered sea, and such hills 
would have been visible to the observer 
upon the ice level at a distance of fif- 
teen miles on either side of the sledge 
route. 

Therefore Mr. Peary demonstrated 
that in a path thirty miles in width 
from Cape Columbia to the Pole there 
is no land. He also verified his already 
expressed opinion that the Pole itself 
lies in the midst of a frozen sea. This, 
then, was the extent of the geographical 
knowledge obtained by the expedition. 


What Finding the Pole Meant 


From a_ sentimental and _ patriotic 
standpoint, however, much more was 
accomplished. A great race was won 
for the United States, and to the honor 
of our country the stars and stripes was 
the first flag to float over the northern 
pinnacle of the world. ‘The civilized 
nations of the world have contended 
with each other for this honor for gen- 
erations at a lavish expenditure of 
human life and money. It was a great 
sporting event, and Mr. Peary won it. 
That he considered this the most im- 
portant result of the undertaking may 
be inferred from his remarks in THE 
Outinc MacGazine for February, 
1908, where he stated: 

“When this quest (the northwest pas- 
sage) was found impracticable, the 
spirit of scientific investigation took the 
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lead as the principal incentive, and this 
in turn has been somewhat _ over- 


shadowed by the spirit of international 
rivalry. As a matter of fact this in- 
ternational rivalry has been the strong- 
est motive. . . though not openly ad- 
mitted.” 

Mr. Peary’s expedition had one ad- 
ditional result that should not be over- 
looked. Hollow earth and other fanci- 
ful theories of dreamers and imaginative 
persons were forever exploded. 

What now remains of the Arctic 
Ocean to be explored? ‘Turning to the 
map we may fill in upon the open space 
a strip thirty miles in width extending 
from Cape Columbia, at the north of 
Grant Land, the highest extremity of 
Ellesmere Island, to the Pole, and a cir- 
cular space thirty miles in diameter with 
the Pole as its center. It will be seen 
that this is a very small area indeed 
as compared with the unknown Arctic 
Ocean as a whole. Practically all of 
that vast expanse of ocean lying between 
the meridians of 80° W. and 180° W., 
the Pole, and the seventy-second paral- 
lel, leaving out of consideration the is- 
lands southwest of Grant Land, is ab- 
solutely unexplored and unknown; of 
the remainder, less than half has been 
explored at all and that very superfi- 
cially. 


The Great Blank of the North 


What may lie within this area it is, 
of course, impossible to surmise, It 
may be simply an ice-covered sea and 
it may contain extensive land areas. In 
the year 1850 Captain Collinson, com- 
manding a Franklin search expedition, 
reported having sighted land two de- 
grees due north of Point Barrow, 
Alaska. He did not visit this land, 
however, and it has never been visited 
or investigated since. What its extent 
may be, and whether inhabited or not, 
or whether it was a mirage or a bank 
of mist that Captain Collinson saw, no 
man knows. It is highly probable, 
however, that he actually saw land and 
that other lands lie beyond in the un- 
explored Arctic. 

Here, then, are doubtless hidden 
many geographical secrets worthy the 
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efforts of adventurous investigators. 
But it must be remembered that geo- 
graphical secrets are not the only secrets 
held by the Arctic Ocean, the ferreting 
out of which will tend to the world’s 
advantage and advancement. The 
tides, the currents, meteorological and 
other scientific observations in this 
region are certain to result in discoveries 
of importance and utility. 


II. Among the islands of the Arctic 
and Sub-Arctic regions there still re- 
mains a vast amount of geographical ex- 
ploratory work to be done. For ex- 
ample, Baffin Island, the second largest 
island in the world, if we classify Aus- 
tralia as a continent, has hardly been 
investigated at all, though lying partly 
in the North Temperate Zone. The 
west coast of this island, between the 
sixty-sixth and seventy-second parallels, 
has never been outlined, save the hun- 
dred miles or so between the Gifford 
River and Cape Hallowell. This short 
bit of coast line, on the northern shore 
of Fury and Hecla Strait, was explored 
by Parry in 1822. 

Of the interior of the island we know 
nothing whatever, save that the Eskimos 
report two very large lakes, lying pre- 
sumably between the sixty-fourth and 
sixty-sixth parallels. But no interior 
explorations of Baffin Island have been 
made, and the same statement holds true 
of all that extensive group of islands 
lying between Greenland and longitude 
125° west, and north of the sixty-second 
parallel of latitude, excepting only the 
northern interior of Ellesmere Island 
and a very few other areas of insignifi- 
cant extent. 

From an ethnic point of view here 
is a rich territory for investigation. 
While it is probable that representatives 
of nearly all the tribes of Eskimos in- 
habiting these islands have been seen by 
white men, save certain ones on Vic- 
toria Island, scientific ethnic research 
here has been most incomplete and in- 
sufficient. There is much to be learned 
of the early migration, which might be 
traced through the discovery of ancient 
dwelling places where articles of house- 
hold use and the chase would be found 
that would furnish additional links of 
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evidence pointing to the origin of the 
people. 

Here, too, systematic research in the 
earth’s magnetism and other natural 
phenomena will yield results as nowhere 
else, and of these we are only beginning 
to get a glimpse and to profit by what 
has been learned. 

But more than anything else, per- 
haps, geological investigations in the 
Sub-Arctic and Arctic islands will be 
bound to bring valuable results. Who 
knows what hidden stores of precious 
and useful metals are held by these ice- 
bound islands? Nature usually distrib- 
utes her bounties pretty evenly, and it 
is in the barren, unproductive regions 
that her richest stores of minerals are 
found. Once these islands supported a 
luxuriant verdure, and it has been dem- 
onstrated that some of them contain ex- 
tensive coal beds. And here, too, we 
may hope to find the key to the enigma 
of the one-time glacial periods in lower 
latitudes. 


III. In Arctic and Sub-Arctic conti- 
nental lands we find large areas, from 
Labrador to Alaska on the American 
Continent, and also in northern Siberia, 
unexplored or only superficially ex- 
plored. From the point of utility, I 
personally believe that the early explora- 
tion of our North American Sub-Arctic 
regions is of the first importance. 
Those who have not given thought to 
the matter are wont to question the util- 
ity of “wasting” money and energy in 
the endeavor. 

“Why,” it has been asked, “should 
men sacrifice themselves in the explora- 
tion of these waste and useless places?” 
We always have men with us—more 
than a normal proportion of this class 
appear to be engaged in writing edito- 
rials for newspapers—who never can see 
beyond the ends of their noses or the 
points of their pens. These were the 
men who characterized the purchase of 
Alaska as “Seward’s Folly” and called it 
a squandering of the public funds which 
nothing to show in return but a pile of 
rocks and a collection of icebergs. The 
same opposition was met in the early 
settlement of our West before its value 
was actually proven beyond a doubt. 
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Even Horace Greeley, in the New 
York Tribune of July 22, 1843, wrote: 
“For what do they brave the desert, 
the wilderness, the savage, the snowy 
precipices of the Rocky Mountains, the 
weary summer march, the storm- 
drenched bivouac, and the gnawings of 
famine? This emigration of more than 
a thousand persons in one body to Ore- 
gon wears an aspect of insanity.” 

Though it is not to be hoped that the 
short-sighted critics of Sub-Arctic explo- 
ration will appreciate the utility of it un- 
til the resources of these regions are de- 
veloped, still I have no doubt the day 
will come when it will be wondered 
that anyone ever criticised such explo- 
ration or doubted its necessity. 

Labrador is some day to be to the 
East, as a mineral producing country, 
what Alaska now is to the West. Yet 
a comparatively small amount of even 
pioneer exploration has been done in 
Labrador. In the northwest arm of the 
peninsula alone is a single area of one 
hundred and ten thousand square miles 
never penetrated by white men and 
wholly unknown. 

My own work in Labrador was as a 
trail blazer and purely pioneer in char- 
acter. Largely on the strength of in- 
formation which I gathered I am in- 
formed that during the present year a 
prospecting expedition, equipped for a 
two years’ scientific and systematic 
search for minerals, will enter the pen- 
insula. 


West of Hudson Bay 


The Canadian territory west of Hud- 
son Bay is destined to be, at some 
future time, one of the greatest mineral 
producing regions of the world, and I 
should not be astonished if within the 
next decade the wheat fields of western 
Canada reach far into now unexplored 
territory and well toward the Arctic 
Circle, for it is by no means void of 
agricultural possibilities. Yet a large 
part of this northern Canadian terri- 
tory, extending from Hudson Bay to 
Alaska, remains still an open space on 
the map. 

The gold rush to the Yukon and the 
Klondike has done much for the ex- 
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ploitation of Alaska, but the peninsula 
still holds many secrets for the adven- 
turous explorer to unveil. 


IV. The Antarctic region, _ silent, 
dead, desolate beyond the power of im- 
agination to picture, beset by ponderous 
masses of ice, swept even in the summer 
months by frost-laden winds and furious 
snow storms, has received but scant at- 
tention from explorers. ‘Though sea 
life and sea birds are numerous, no liv- 
ing animal is known to exist on land 
south of Cape Horn, not even a winged 
insect. Vegetation, too, is so meager 
that only mosses and lichens of the low- 
est form are found. 

Extensive as are the land areas at the 
southern end of the earth, probably not 
one per cent of them is free from ice, 
even at the most favorable season of the 
year. How great these land areas are 
is uncertain. Some _ contended that 
there lay a great unknown continent, 
others disputed its existence, until Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton, commanding the last 
British Antarctic Expedition, penetrated 
in 1909 to 88° 23’ south latitude and 
settled the dispute by the discovery of 
land of continental proportions. 

From a scientific point of view this 
expedition was rich in results. The 
south magnetic pole was located at lati- 
tude 72° 25’ south and longitude 154° 
east. Mount Erebus was ascended and 
observations of value made at the mouth 
of the crater. Signs of a decrease in 
glaciation were observed, tending to 
show’ that the Antarctic climate is mod- 
erating. Penetrating to within ninety- 
seven nautical miles of the Pole, it was 
found that the southern geographical 
center of the earth doubtless lies on a 
plateau at an altitude of between ten 
and eleven thousand feet above the sea. 

Many lofty mountains and eight dis- 
tinct ranges were discovered. Coal 
measures were found in_ limestone, 
showing that this most desolate _ ice- 
bound region in all the earth once sup- 
ported a considerable forest. A valu- 
able geological collection was made, and 
a complete meteorological record kept. 
These are some of the results of this 
expedition, so replete in geographical 
and other scientific knowledge gained. 
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With all this wonderful achievement, 
added to what has gone before, the 
great expanse of unexplored territory 
in the Antarctic has hardly been per- 
ceptibly reduced. Aside from the South 
Shetlands and the narrow area lying 
between 150° and 180° east longitude 
and extending southward to Shackle- 
ton’s latitude, 88° 23’—this latter strip 
the scene of the explorations of both 
Scott and Shackleton—we know very 
little indeed of the Antarctic region. 
Bleak and desolate as it is, sooner or 
later its secrets will be learned, for man 
must know even the most forbidding 
and remote corners of his earth. 

Who can tell what stores of coal and 
mineral Nature has held in reserve here 
for the time when they will be needed? 
And when we need them we shall learn 
how to obtain them. Here, too, as in 
the Arctic, we may learn, by properly 
conducted investigations, many things 
relative to the earth’s physical phenom- 
ena that may not be learned anywhere 
else on the globe. 


V. Turning now to the old world, 
and to Asia first, we find many open 
spaces on the map. Outlying districts 
of China, many thousands of square 
miles in extent, are a closed book to 
modern scientists. That they contain 
much of interest and value from archxo- 
logical and anthropological standpoints 
goes without saying, irrespective of the 
importance and desirability of mapping 
them geographically and geologically. 


The Cradle of Civilization 


Excepting only Egypt, and a prehis- 
toric civilization in Yucatan of which 
we of to-day have no record save endur- 
ing ruins of massive halls and temples, 
Chinese civilization is perhaps the old- 
est in the world. Emigrating Turan- 
ians, entering China previous to the 
year 3000 B.c., pushed out the aborig- 
inal inhabitants, took possession of the 
land, and laid the foundations of insti- 
tutions and a civilization enduring to 
the present day. Who knows but our 
North American Indians and Eskimos 
had their origin in this same period of 


emigration? They are of the Turan- 
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THE GREAT DESOLATION 


ian race, and the Eskimos apparently of 
that branch now occupying China. 
Two hundred odd_ years before 
Christ, that most remarkable work of 
man, the great Chinese Wall, was built. 
Fifteen hundred miles in _ length, 
twenty-five feet thick at its base, and 
from fifteen to thirty feet high, with 
now and again towers forty feet in 
height, it is one of the most stupendous 
works ever undertaken. It has been es- 
timated that the labor and material 
utilized in its construction would be 
sufficient to build one hundred thousand 
miles of modern railway, or enough to 
circle the globe four times. “The mas- 
sive masonry—the cut stones, the 


bricks, the imperishable cement used in 
its construction—hints at the industrial 
development that had been made here 
even in that far remote period. 
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AROUND THE SOUTH POLE. 


What secrets of human origin and de- 
velopment might not systematic explo- 
ration and research in the Chinese Hin- 
terland reveal! Vague and mysterious 
lay ancient Cathay in the distant haze 
of its seclusion until little more than 
a half century ago, and there is much, 
very much, of the history of its mystic 
but romantic past for the world still to 
learn. Pioneer geographical explora- 
tion must lead the way and there is a 
vast amount of exploratory work to be 
done, not only in the Himalayan Pla- 
teau—in Tibet and Chinese Turkestan 
—but in Central and Northern China 
and in Manchuria. 

To my mind exploration in these 
lands calls for a greater degree of for- 
titude than even in the bleak regions of 
the Arctic and Antarctic. Here one 
has not alone Nature to combat, but 
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must constantly watch and defend 
against the more or less savage inhabit- 
ants; while there the explorer is not 
open to attacks of savages, and though 
the conditions of Nature are more 
severe they are not often beyond the 
provision of foresight. 

Last year the German explorers 
Brunhuber and Schmidtz, while explor- 
ing the unknown middle course of the 
Salwin River, just east of Burma, in 
China, were attacked and both were 
killed. We are more or less familiar 
with the experiences of Landor in Tibet, 
and the subterfuges and disguises to 
which Sven Hedin was forced to resort. 
In 1909 the latter returned from Tibet 
with his discovery of vast mountain 
ranges the existence of which had hith- 
erto been unsuspected. But Sven 
Hedin, Landor, and other explorers of 
Tibet have only begun to uncover its 
mysteries to the world. 

Passing west of Mongolia and the 
Chinese possessions into Turkestan of 
Central Asia, we still find extensive 
open places on the map with territory 
awaiting the intrepid explorer. 

Turning southward into Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, and Baluchistan, and thence 
crossing the Persian Gulf into Arabia, 
the same conditions prevail. The re- 
cent explorations in Tibet have given us 
some knowledge of portions of that 
long-closed land, but not so of a great 
part of the Arabian Peninsula. 


Unknown Arabia 


In discussing the subject in the Geo- 
graphic Journal of December, 1908, 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth said that away 
from the coasts of this huge peninsula 
no part of it is even well enough known 
to geographers to be described as fully 
as we may describe Tibet. Almost the 
entire southern half is occupied, accord- 
ing to native report, by a vast wilder- 
ness called generally Ruba el-Khali, or 
“Dwelling of the Void”; but while on 
its western edge are the dunes of e/-Ah- 
kaf and on its eastern edge is a rolling, 
gravelly steppe which the Arabs call e/- 
Dahna, no European has ever entered 
this immense tract which embraces some 
six hundred thousand square miles. 
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Six hundred thousand square miles of 
totally unknown land in Arabia alone! 
And in the part of the world where 
the human race is supposed to have had 
its birth and history dawned! Who 
can guess what buried cities lie here and 
what romantic stories of the past archo- 
logical and ethnographical research may 
lay bare. 


VI. We have learned a great deal 
about Africa in the past forty or fifty 
years, but by no means all there is to 
be learned. The explorations of Liv- 
ingstone and Stanley brought Africa 
into particular prominence, as did the 
more recent Boer War, the Congo con- 
troversy and the still active commercial 
and inc. ‘rial development in the south, 
to say nothing of much advertised hunt- 
ing expeditions. These have led the 
public to a more careful study of the 
map of the African continent than of 
any other portion of the world, perhaps 
excepting the Polar regions. 

In spite of this activity in Africa, 
however, very considerable areas are 
still untouched and unknown. The ex- 
plorers’ work here is very far from 
completed, and we may yet speak of 
many wide sections of the continent as 
“Darkest Africa.” 

Leaving out of consideration the 
Great Sahara Desert and the regions 
northward of it, as well as what is 
popularly known as South Africa, it 
may be said that but comparatively 
small areas of the central continent have 
been more than superficially explored 
and much of it not at all. ‘True, most 
of the largest rivers have been traced to 
their source, but this is not true by any 
means of many of the smaller but still 
large rivers. Little is known of thou- 
sands upon thousands of square miles 
lying in the Soudan region, the Belgian 
and French Congo, and_ elsewhere. 
Even many of the coast countries and 
provinces have scarcely been penetrated 
beyond a few miles inland. For ex- 
ample, we of the United States are es- 
pecially interested in Liberia, but we 
are only vaguely informed as to its in- 
terior, its resources, and its possibilities. 

The unexplored or superficially ex- 
plored areas in the African continent 















OPEN SPACES 
are in fact so vast that any attempt to 
classify or detail them even roughly 
would demand more space than it is pos- 
sible to give the subject here. 


VII. It may be said of South Amer- 
ica that not one country of this great 
continent has been completely explored. 
Krom little Panama south to Cape 
Horn the explorer and adventurous 
traveler has an unlimited field for his 
effort. Colombia alone has over two 
hundred thousand square miles—this 
a conservative estimate—unknown to 
white travelers, and incidentally it may 
be mentioned that Colombia has a 
greater variety of minerals than any 
other country in South America, to say 
nothing of precious stones. 

Among the minerals gold stands first, 
but there are platinum, copper, iron, 
lead, tin, asphalt, salt, arsenic, immense 
petroleum areas, great quantities of 
coal, and some of the finest emeralds 
found in the world; and this list is by 
no means complete. So far as is known, 
the province of Antioquia, in the north- 
west and adjoining Panama, is the rich- 
est in this respect, and there is «not a 
rivulet in the province whose gravel 
would not yield “color.” But little 
has been done with all this wealth, 
though poor natives make a living in 
some sections by panning out enough 
placer gold to supply their needs, per- 
mitting their efforts to cease with that. 

Ecuador, lying directly south of Co- 
lombia, a small country in extent, still 
has forty thousand square miles of un- 
explored territory, and Bolivia two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand. It is 
unnecessary to detail the unexplored re- 
gions, including the wide llanos, of 
South America. 

But exploration in the equatorial sec- 
tions of South America is hazardous in 
the extreme, as illustrated in the expe- 
riences of Major P. H. Fawcett in the 
account in the Geographic Magazine of 
his survey of the Bolivian international 
boundary. No region in the world is 
more unhealthful than that in which he 
was engaged. Men are subject not 
only to beri-beri and every fever known 
to tropical lands, but murderous  sav- 
ages lurk in the forests and the man-eat- 
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ing anaconda and the jaguar add to the 
perils, 


VIII. Of other open spaces on the 
map limitations will permit only the 
barest mention. Among these are un- 
charted sections of the South Pacific. 
From time to time many islands that 
do not appear upon the map have been 
seen here, but left unvisited and remain 
unmarked upon the map. 

‘To me personally one of the most in- 
teresting spots in the world is to be 
found in old Mexico—the Yucatan pen- 
insula. Here lie ancient ruins that 
were the product of a civilization that 
it is now believed by some archeologists 
flourished ‘while Egypt was savage and 
the ancestors of our race had neither 
clothes, weapons, nor habitations.” — Ex- 
plorations and research among. these 
ruins have been most ineager. 

Among the discovered ruins are those 
of Uxmal, Labua, Ake, Mlayapan, 
Kobah, Soyi, Chichen Itza, Izamal, 
Acancrh, Labpah, and Palengue. Char- 
acteristic of them are massive structures 
with ornamental fronts presenting carv- 
ings of the human figure, serpents, birds, 
and animals. It is said that some of 
these carvings are unsurpassed in work- 
manship. At Izamal, too, there exist 
specimens of ancient Mayan stucco 
work that only a highly civilized people 
could have produced. 

In Mexico, and in southern Mexico 
particularly, there is a good deal of ter- 
ritory of which we know very little, and 
I have no doubt that a more thorough 
exploration of Yucatan might discover 
some still unknown ruins of vast inter- 
est, and may form an important link in 
the history of the human race. 

Even in our own United States there 
are some little-known quarters. With- 
in the last year the largest natural 
bridge supposed to exist in the world 
was discovered in southern Utah. 

This summary will be sufficient, I be- 
lieve, to dispel the fear that the recent 
Polar achievements have laid bare the 
last of the earth’s secrets, or even ma- 
terially affected the open spaces on the 
map, and neither this generation nor the 
generation to follow it will see the end 
of exploration. 
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DEER FARMING 





IN THE OZARKS 


Ghy Charles Phelps mae. 1 


Illustrated with Photographs 


© one but a politician or a 
sportsman would have 
cared to penetrate this 
tar into the hills so early 
in the spring. This was 
a campaigning expedition, 

but it happened to include one sports- 
man. He had been in a doze all day 
until he saw that fawn—then he leaped 
to the other extreme of trembling ex- 
citement. 

McDonald County fills the angle of 
the lower left-hand corner of the map 
of Missouri. Halse of this county and 
a portion of Newton County, just north 
of it, is typical Ozark country. The 
Ozarks are called, by custom, “‘moun- 
tains,” but they are not mountains nor 
yet foothills, any more than they are 
ridges. “hey have a character all their 
own, which combines mountainous, hilly, 
and toothilly features in one, with an 
effect the essence of which is picturesque 
roughness. 

The politician had harangued at Fair- 
view, a town of six hundred population 
which has become of importance through 
a sudden mining boom within the last 
eighteen months. “Then through stifling 
dust we rattled in our “livery rig” south 
toward Arkansas over a broad prairie 
into a land of recks and hollows, stony, 
tortuous roads, and black-jack oak trees; 
and the politician, after shaking the 
thick dust off his overcoat and_ black 
slouch hat, made a speech in a little 
church to what the sportsman called 
“the hillbillies of Rocky Comfort.” 

After the “hillbillies” had been con- 
verted to the cause of lee-ber-tay and 
dee-mock-ray-cey, we rattled over the 
hills again to the town of Stella, which 
is all wooden, mostly unpainted and built 
in a style of architecture long since made 
familiar to the reading public by Mark 
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‘Twain. We were now in the real land 
of the razor back. Out of Stella our 
road wound around the edge of a long 
Ozark ridge and through a wood of 
black-jack oak trees. 

The sportsman of the expedition 
awakened to a slight interest in life as 
the woods grew denser and the road 
dived down the side of the ridge into 
a creek bottom, There ought to be big 
game in these woods, he declared. The 
driver was not so happy. He ‘lowed 
p'rh’ps there was, if the rest of the coun- 
try was as rough as the road. He said 
he had turned at the wrong corner and 
gone a mile or more west of the main 
road, 

We wearily pulled out of the creek 
bottom to the top of a hill, then, with 
brakes set and squeaking, slid a winding 
course down to the next valley. 

With a sudden gasp, the sportsman 
sprang to his feet and almost tipped out 
of the w agon. 


“Look!” he — cried _ breathlessly. 
“Look at that! I knew it! I—I told 
you so!” 


With an unsteady forefinger — he 
pointed at a knoll not fifty yards away. 
‘There, strikingly picturesque against its 
background of Ozark hills and trees and 
red afternoon skies, stood a young fawn, 

Our driver burst out laughing. 

“Buck fever about a fawn on a deer 
farm,” he chuckled. “That’s a_ rich 
one.” 

‘The next turn of the road showed a 
high fence of unpainted wooden pickets 
and brought us in sight of half a dozen 
more deer, feeding with as much uncon- 
cern at our approach as any herd of fat 
cattle. The sportsman reddened a little, 
but his interest was sincere. Before he 
would consent to go on again he made 
a careful study of deer farming, while 





























THE DEER FARMER’S HOUSE WITH 


the reportorial corps of the expedition 
scribbled notes. 

This is only one of several deer farms 
in the Ozarks of southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas, we learned, but it is 
one of the largest and oldest. Chalmer 
H. Roseberry, the owner of it, has 
“carried this side line” for nineteen 
years. In March, 1891, as a boy of six- 
teen, he built a pen of one and a half 
acres for a fawn a neighbor had caught 
in the woods nearby. That started a 
fashion of giving all captured deer to 
the Roseberry boy. 

By 1900 he had acquired a herd of 
twenty-five. He lost twenty per cent of 
his deer in those nine years by disease, 
which he was at a loss to know how 
to treat; and during the drought of 1901 
fifty per cent died of an epidemic of 
“black tongue.” The hardy survived to 
become the patriarchs of the present 
herd, which in seven years has increased 
at the rate of seventy per cent. 

Roseberry began his trade in deer by 
selling fawns at twenty dollars a pair 
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ITS TWO LOG-CABIN BARNS. 


and grown deer at thirty dollars a pair, 
but these prices have increased now to 
thirty and forty dollars. While most 
of his herds have been bought for pets, 
a few of the surplus bucks, for the sake 
of the experiment, have been sold as 
venison and brought “fifteen cents a 
pound, gross weight.” In Kansas City, 
which is his nearest city market, veni- 
son sells at sixty to seventy-five cents a 
pound. At least ninety per cent of the 
meat is bought by hotels and restaurants. 
In New York City venison has sold for 
as high as one dollar and fifty cents. 
The greatest difficulty. in the way of 
raising the meat for the market is the 
fact that many States enforce a rule that 
“all game, whether wild or in captivity, 
is regarded as the property of the State.”’ 
There appears to be little doubt that 
raising deer for the market can be made 
a profitable business wherever these game 
laws, restricting the sale of the meat, 
can be modified. Roseberry freely gave 
the information that the deer farm had 
been a profitable business, interesting 
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and simple to manage. The common 
variety of Virginia deer, such as com- 
prises his herd, requires less feed and 
attention, he said, than any animal ex- 
cept the razor back or the “Irish” goat. 
Most of the time it is not necessary to 
feed the herd anything at all—though it 
would take a farmer with a much har- 
der heart than Chalmer Roseberry has 
to keep from giving the fawns half an 
ear of corn apiece once a day. 

During the winter all that is necessary 
to keep deer in condition is a little corn 
or bran, with some pea, hay, or clover. 
From April to November they range 
over Roseberry’s fifteen acres of wood- 
lot and meadow, about two thirds of 
which is planted with white clover, or- 
chard grass, and blue grass. Nothing 
could be more simple. 

“But what was the expense?” we 
asked. Suppose that he was writing a 
Deer Farmer’s Guide for the use of city 
folks who were thinking of coming to 
the country to take up deer farming as 
a business venture? 

Few men could supply such informa- 
tion better than Roseberry. His neigh- 
bors never speak of him to a stranger 
without shaking their heads, grinning a 
little, and remarking, “He’s a_ case. 
Beats all!” He is deaf, even to shout- 
ing, yet by learning to read lip motions 
he can carry on conversation of the live- 
liest sort. His business interests are so 
varied that it is doubtful whether he 
ought to be called a farmer or a pro- 
moter, 

Besides owning the deer farm and a 
“reg’lar” farm of corn and wheat, he 
successfully raised twenty acres of peas 
last season-—a new crop for the moun- 
tain country. As an adjunct to this, he 
has bought a pea sheller as large as a 
threshing machine. He owns and op- 
erates a sawmill and a sorghum mill. 
He has the reputation of being one of 
the best mechanics in the county, work- 
ing either in wood or metal. He is a 
clever photographer, and before he lost 
his hearing was considered a musician of 
more than average ability. 

That he has a captain of industry’s 
imagination and plenty of initiative to 
go with it is proved by the fact that, un- 
daunted by Ozark hills, he is using a 
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forty horse-power gasoline traction en- 
gine to take the place of horses, wher- 
ever possible. With this engine he har- 
rowed a field in one morning that with 
horses doing the work would have re- 
quired two or three days. And with 
the engine doing delivery service he 
hauls from his saw mill as a full wagon 
load four thousand feet of lumber at a 
time. 

“The deer farm is an ideal invest- 
ment,” Roseberry answered to our ques- 
tion. ‘The greatest expense connected 
with it is the cost of fencing.” 

We looked across the road from the 
Roseberry house and its two log-cabin 
barns at the fence of the deer farm— 
rough, unpainted oak pickets seven feet 
high. In this timber country the owner 
of a sawmill would not be put to much 
expense on that account. But he re- 
peated his assertion emphaiucally. 

“Tf you mean to ask what is the work 
in connection with the farm that takes 
the most time and trouble—that is a dif- 
ferent matter,” he said. “In raising 
deer for pets, the fawns must be taken 
from the does at five or ten days old 
and raised ‘by hand,’ that is to say, fed 
on cow’s milk twice a day, or they will 
never be tame. If they run with the 
does at this stage they will be as wild 
as if they were raised in the wildest ra- 
vine in the mountains. I shut them up 
in little crates in this period or else turn 
them out in the front yard, carefully 

















































NO TIMIDITY HERE. 








guarding the gate. GOOD FRIENDS. 

“After a month or so of this, their 
wildness is gone for good. I’ve made 
pictures to show how tame they are. A 
little girl of four or five years old may 
hug them with one arm and feed them 
with the other. I have the pictures to 
prove it. They're docile and gentle pets; 
and certainly there isn’t any other ani- 
mal nicer to look at. So far as feeding 
goes—since that’s the question that seems 
to worry you all the most—I’ll tell you 
that a deer will eat mighty near anything 
that a goat will except tin cans and 
paper.” 

Roseberry’s hired man threw a hand- 
ful of shelled corn over the palings and 
half a dozen fawns dashed down from 
the crest of the hill to pick up the ker- 
nels. Then the hired man sawed off a FEEDING THE FAWNS. 
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liberal chew of twist tobacco and passed 
it through the palings, whistling softly 
to attract the fawns’ attention. One of 
them promptly trotted over to the fence 
and ate the tobacco with what appeared 
to be great relish. That was sure 
enough proof, the hired man said, that 
this deer was tame and civilized. 

“There isn’t much more that I can 
tell you about this branch of my farm- 
ing,” Roseberry apologized. “You've 
heard, perhaps, that I’m working on a 
sight of other things?” 

He walked briskly away to other 
work. ‘The hired man and some of the 
neighbors stayed to finish the story—to 
tell us other facts that Roseberry’s mod- 
esty had made him neglect to mention. 
One of these is that he is the only man 
in McDonald or Newton counties who 
isn’t afraid to enter that deer park 
without a club, a pitchfork, or firearms. 
Evidently they are not all as gentle as 
the one the little girl fed. He is the 
only man who ever made a successful at- 
tempt:to tame Old Buck. 


Old Buck on the Rampage 


The deer recently nearly killed one 
person of ubiquitous disposition who in- 
sisted upon entering the park in spite 
of warnings. On another occasion he 
knocked down one of Roseberry’s neigh- 
bors and tore the man’s clothing to 
shreds before the owner of the deer farm 
could) interfere. One day Roseberry 
drove his rumbling, popping traction en- 
gine past the park and Old Buck in 
terror leaped the top of the paling, more 
than seven feet high, without touching. 
The fence of split rails that divides the 
park is only four or five feet high and 
is used even by the fawns for hurdle 
practice, 

Another time when the buck was on 
a rampage, school in the neighborhood 
was adjourned until he was_ lassoed. 
The man who threw the rope made the 
confession afterwards that he would 
never undertake the job again for love 
or money. Once, however, Old Buck 
tamely allowed himself to be captured 
by a woman. She found him in her 
front yard, and not knowing his dark 
record, saw only that he appeared to be 
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thirsty and brought him a pail of water. 
Then while he drank she tied him to a 
tree and telephoned to town to ask what 
to do next. When she found out who 
he was she nearly fainted at the thought 
of her own boldness. 

More inspiring than these accounts, 
and with the true spirit of adventure in 
it, is the story of Willie Cole. Willie 
is only ten years old, small for his age, 
red-haired, and an orphan. If Lewis 
Carroll had ever met him, there might 
have been a boy rival to the fame 6f 
Alice who took that trip to Wonder- 
land! 

Willie Cole stood outside the palings 
of the deer park one July afternoon 
feeding little handfuls of corn to the 
fawns. He knew all about fawns, how 
when they’re little they’re spotted, and 
then the spots wear off and horns sprout 
on the bucks. Willie knew all this and 
that the greatest principle in deer farm- 
ing is to keep the fences fixed. 

But, for all the dignity of his years 
and experience, he had never yet been 
inside the deer park without Chalmer 
Roseberry along, and that was humiliat- 
ing and tantalizing in the extreme to a 
boy of Willie’s independence. So he 
decided that afternoon that he’d explore 
wonderland. Peering between the pal- 
ings, he saw that Old Buck was sleeping 
near the crest of the hill. “Vhis is what 
happened, as described in Willie’s own 
words: 

“T clumb the fence an’ hopped down. 
Nobody was lockin’ an’ there wasn’t any 
one comin’ down the road. I kept 
plumb clost to the fence a spell, till the 
OV Buck was back of yon hill. I "lowed 
I wasn’t scart at all, an’ I says to my- 
self T'll show some other kids round 
these parts what a real banter is. ’Nen 
I sneaked up on tiptoe till T got yon 
side of a tree where the OI Buck was. 
I ‘low he reckoned | was a razor back. 
‘Nen I reached out—an’ out—an’— 
touched one of his horns. 

“T wasn’t scart till then. But when 
I touched that horn it felt just like a 
‘lectric wire. I was so scart I shivered 
and couldn’t yell. An’ when I tried to 
sneak away again I just couldn't. My 
legs started a runnin’ an’ I couldn't stop. 
Ol’ Buck he woke up an’ snorted, an’ 
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A BIT OF THE DEER FARM JUST ACROSS THE ROAD FROM THE ROSEBERRY 
HOUSE. 
about the time I bumped into the fence hood to catch it. When the hunters 


I heard him takin’ after. 

“T jus’ natcherly bumped my. shins 
black an’ blue gettin’ over; an’ I lit on 
the other side on the back of my neck. 
"Nen I set up an’ put my thumb up to 
my nose an’ wiggled my fingers. ’Nen 
1 yelled ‘Stung!’ There ain’t another 
kid in Stella’s ever done my banter.” 

Only one chase in the deer park ever 
was more remarkable than this. That 
was last autumn when Chalmer Rose- 
berry went seining for a fawn. Rarely 
does his imagination indulge in a freak- 
ish notion, and he still maintains that 
the idea was good, but the net was too 
weak to prove it. 

One of the young fawns somehow had 
managed to escape the deer farmer when 
he took the others away from the does 
to inclose them in the crates and put 
them through the simple process of tam- 
ing by feeding them by hand. It had 


run wild a month before he organized a 
party of twenty men of the neighbor- 
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spread out in long lines the fawn dashed 
between and enjoyed the sport as much 
as a playful dog. When they closed in 
on him in a corner he evaded them by 
skillful dodging. 

Finally, Roseberry conceived the idea. 
He came back to the park grinning and 
threw a long seine on the ground. The 
men cornered the fawn once more, and 
with the seine as a fence again closed in. 
Twice when the deer appeared to be 
caught he made a few lightning-quick 
jabs with his feet, tore holes in the net, 
and plunged through before the men 
could reach him. 

In the end, Roseberry caught him 
without assistance. He sneaked up with 
infinite patience and caution while the 
fawn was sleeping and, lunging forward, 
seized him by the hind legs. The 
struggle that followed would have been 
an inexpressible joy to the moving pic- 
ture man; no battle ever fought before 
had more intensity and swiftness. Rose- 
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berry’s clothing was torn to rags and 
his face, arms, and hands covered with 
mud and blood before he triumphed. 
That is the only way to capture these 
animals without a club. Roseberry 
fights deer with his hands with the 
same success that Marshal Abernathy of 
Oklahoma deals with wolves, only the 
two men attack from different quarters. 

Before we left to race north in the 
dark to catch a train for the East, Chal- 
mer Roseberry returned to leave one 
more suggestion. 

“If deer were to be raised only for 
venison, even the work of ‘feeding by 
hand’ would be eliminated.” 

If the State game laws were amended 
a little so that it would not be difficult 
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to sell the meat, deer farming for the 
market might become as profitable for 
the man who owns hill lands and wood 
lots as stock raising is for the man- of 
the prairies. The varieties: best suited 
for such a purpose are the Virginia: or 
white-tailed deer and the Wapiti, of 
Rocky Mountain elk. ge < 
Roseberry, the practical-minded 
dreamer, has thought the «matter -over 
long and carefully and says he can’t: see 
a thing in the way except ‘laws: So if 
deer farms continue. to: prosper and ~in- 
crease in number, and if: the prices: of 
pork and beef continue to rise, it. may 
soon be possible to buy venison as-cheap- 
ly:as to purchase the present: meat-mar- 
ket staples: 
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HILE the proposition has been 
\ \) argued pro and con by literary 
societies and before various 
other assemblages of erudite minds, with 
the balance of proof shifting either way, 
the fact that it is uniformly stated, “Re- 
solved, That there is more pleasure in 
anticipation than in realization,” would 
seem to indicate a general acceptance of 
the statement as true. What follows 
may serve as an illustration to add to 
countless others. 

Some years ago | was a member of a 
party which journeyed to a remote town 
in Wisconsin, fishing. The spot where 
we had chosen to establish our camp was 
still twenty miles away, and the last leg 
of the trip we made in a spring wagon. 
The roadway along which we were 


driven led at times over hillsides at a per- 
ilous angle; at others it took us through 
virgin forest where the way was so nar- 
row that notches had been cut in the 
trees to allow the passage of hubs of 
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vehicles; at still others we followed it 
among the ruins of splendid pines that 
had been laid low by fire. 

Occasionally a lake would shimmer off 
in the distance through the rain which 
was falling heavily. The trees and bush- 
es were deftly colored by the first frosts 
of September. 

Our camp was pitched in the rain. 
During the succeeding two weeks the 
only variation of the monotonous down- 
pour was an occasional wind which blew 
with a force to whip the surface of the 
lakes into myriad whitecaps. The water 
dripped through our tent constantly, it 
soaked our bedding, and so completely 
damaged our larder that for days we 
were without food. 

But early on the morning of the day 
before that set for our departure the sky 
cleared. Another member of the party 
and I speedily set out for Bass Lake, 
which we knew was in the vicinity of 
our camp. We reached it after success- 
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fully following a blind trail, which is no 
little accomplishment, you will under- 
stand, if you know what a blind trail is. 
As they speak of it in Wisconsin, it is 
not a path, not even a poor one. It con- 
sists of a broken branch here, a peculiar- 
ly shaped tree there, a swamp to the 
right or left, and all along you must fight 
your way through the underbrush. 

Bass Lake was set in the heart of the 
pine forest. At places the banks rose nar- 
rowly, as if artificially constructed, hold- 
ing the water at a level several feet above 
the ground outside. In the center was 
an island, not more than fifty feet in di- 
ameter and quite round. Upon it great 
pines grew thickly, their foliage at the 
top considerably wider than the ground 
at the base. My companion named it a 
“woman's bonnet,” likening the pine 
branches to great aigrettes. 

The fish were small-mouth bass, and 
they responded promptly to the invitation 
we extended through small spoons and 
bucktails. Never did fish fight more vi- 
ciously. Sixty and eighty feet away they 
would literally balance on the water on 
their tails, and the rattle of the spoons 
came to us distinctly. Few of them got 
away. Qur instinct was quite as much 
primitive as that of the finished angler. 
We were hungry. By mid-afternoon the 


clouds which had been glowering for 
hours had approached almost to the tree 
tops, and drove us away. 
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Reviewing the incidents of the outing, 
I recall that we were effectively away 
from civilization, and that at times is 
good fora man. We received no letters, 
no papers, no messages of any kind. We 
saw no one. We were above and beyond 
the petty cares of business, and we would 
not allow thoughts to intrude of what 
might happen in our absence. 

Our hardships were but a novelty, 
after all. Our rest had been more than 
complete; it had been intense. Our 
health, mentally and physically, had been 
amazingly improved. ‘Those were true 
compensations. 

Through the several succeeding sea- 
sons plans for a return to Bass Lake 
went awry. Then came the news that 
the pines had been cut away and that 
Indians to-day are encamped about those 
waters, doing bead work in winter and 
building birch-bark canoes for visitors in 
summer. 

Bass Lake, if it still exists, instead of 
having broken its narrow banks to make 
of hundreds of surrounding acres and of 
itself a marsh, as seems quite likely, with- 
out the pines would be a disappointment. 
I prefer to remember it as it appeared 
to us when first we put our heads 
through the tangled brush along its 
banks, a revelation and a paradise for the 
man with a rod and reel, and even the 
man with reel and rod is forbidden long 
to dwell in paradise. 




















A WOMAN GOLF CHAMPION. 


Photo by Paul Thompson. 


Miss L. B. Hyde, of the South Shore Field Club, Bay Shore, Long Island, is the champion of the New York 


Women’s Metropolitan Golf Association for 1910. 
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NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA AND RETURN BY AEROPLANE. 


On June 13th, Charles K. Hamilton, in a Curtis biplane, flew from Governors Island, N. Y., to Philadelphia, landing 
in Philadelphia and once on the return trip. Actual flying time for the 172 miles was 209 minutes. This 
photograph was taken as train and aeroplane passed through and over Monmouth Junction, N. J. 

















TWO ON THE TRAIL 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS 
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CHAPTERS 


Northwest, meets a young lady in a restaurant at Prince George who piques his 


Ge PEVENSEY, representative of a New York newspaper, on a trip into the 


curiosity. 


of Miwasa on a tour over his wilderness diocese. 
request comes that he should call upon a Mrs. Mabyn at another hotel. 


Later he obtains permission from his newspaper to accompany the Bishop 


As he is preparing for the journey, a 
There he sees 


again the girl of the restaurant and learns that she wishes to go into the wilderness on some 
mysterious errand and desires him to take her under his charge until she can join the Bishop 


at Miwasa Landing. 


“free-trader” of the district, is attracted to Natalie, the young lady. 
tures and Grylls sets himself to pick a quarrel with Garth. 
further encounter with Nick Grylls, in which the latter is much worsted. 
On the way Natalie tells the reason for her trip into 
She was married in a burst of girlish folly to Herbert Mabyn, a ne’er-do- 


start up the river on the steamboat. 
the wilderness. 


well, who went straight from church to train to make a home in the Northwest. 


On the way to the landing, Nick Grylls, a notorious and powerful 


Garth resents his over- 
At the Landing Natalie has 
She and Garth 


As nothing 


had been heard from him in weeks Natalie was now on her way to find and reclaim him. 
Ihe steamboat runs aground and Garth and Natalie continue their journey in a half-breed’s 


wagon. 


Lake they meet a white boy who gives Natalie his shack. 
Garth and Natalie decide to continue the jour 


comes up the river manned by half-breeds. 


They miss the Bishop again and buy a boat for the trip up the river. 


At Caribou 
While resting there a York boat 


ney on this boat and Charley insists on going with them. 


CHAPTER X 


On Caribou Lake 
ROM sundown until daybreak 
the ki-yi-ing and the beating 
of the stick-kettle on the shore 
desecrated the stillness of the 
night with scarcely an inter- 
mission. The wind having 
gone down, shortly after daybreak Hool- 
iam sent word to Garth that he would 
like to start. “They were ready in a few 
minutes. At the sight of Charley’s 
bundle with the others, Hooliam 
scowled and muttered in Cree. 
“Says he can’t take me,” said Charley. 
Garth flushed angrily. “This was 
all it needed,’ he burst out. ‘‘What 
reason does he give?” 


“No reason,” said Charley coolly. 
“Just talks foolish.” 
Hooliam added something with a 


great show of plausibility. 

“Says he hasn’t got room,” said Char- 
ley with a laugh. 

“Rubbish!” said Garth. “You tell 
him he takes the three of us or none! 
Give it to him strong!” 

Upon: receipt of this ultimatum, Hool- 


iam, shrugging, turned away, and the 
three of them boarded the Loseis. Run- 
ning out two pairs of clumsy sweeps, 
which were no more than good-sized 
trees a little flattened at one end, they 
laboriously pulled out of the river. Be- 
fore them the lake stretched to the hori- 
zon as smooth and colorless as a lightly 
frosted pane. Loons, herons, and a 
little kind of gull; duck in pairs and 
squadrons; flocks of brown geese and 
shining white swans wheeled, sailed, and 
swam about them in countless numbers. 

When they had rowed upwards of a 
mile into the lake a mighty discussion 
suddenly arose among the crew. The 
oarsmen ceased their labors to take part 
in it. Eight wetted brown forefingers 
were held aloft. 

“They're scrapping about whether 
there’s any wind,” Charley explained. 

To a white man’s senses there was 
no sign of wind, nevertheless the oars 
were run in, the cargo shifted, and the 
heavy mast with infinite labor stepped 
amidships and guyed. Hooliam looked 
on indifferently from the stern, idly 
swinging his great sweep back and forth. 
Finally a dirty square sail was raised. 
It declined to belly or flap in the slight- 
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est degree, but the breeds, satisfied with 
what they had done, lay around the 
boat, preparing to enjoy themselves in 
luxurious ease. They amused them- 
selves by tempting the water-fowl close 
with imitations of their cries and pop- 
ping at them ineffectively with their 
twenty-two “trade-guns.” 

Garth stood it as long as he could. 
“Look here!” he said at length to 
Charley. “Ask him how long this is 
going to last.” 

Charley translated. Hooliam looked 
sagely astern, spat, and answered in 
Cree. 

“He says there'll be a breeze by-and- 
by,” said Charley. 

The scarcely veiled insolence of this 
reply caused Garth inwardly to fume. 
However, reflecting that after all, Hool- 
iam ought to know more about naviga- 
tion than he, he possessed his soul in 
patience for another half hour. There 
was still no sign of wind and it was 
growing very hot in the sun. Garth, 
setting his jaw, drew out his watch. 

“Tell him Ill give him just fifteen 
minutes longer,” he said quietly. “If 
we’re not under way by that time there’s 
going to be trouble.” 

Hooliam received the message with 
apparent indifference. Garth held his 
watch in his hand. Three minutes be- 
fore the expiration of the time, he had 
Charley convey a final warning to the 
breed. Hooliam suddenly became vol- 
uble and expostulatory. 

“He says the boys won’t work when 
there’s a breeze coming up,” said Char- 
ley. 

“You tell him then that I will take 
command of this boat and run her my- 
self,” said Garth. 

At the last moment the orders were 
hastily given. The mast was reluctant- 
ly taken down and hung over the side, 
the cargo was shifted back, and the 
sweeps run out. ‘The breeds rowed 
half-heartedly, with furtive scowls for 
the moon-i-yas who made them work. 

After a couple of hours, during which 
they covered a scant three miles, a 
breeze did spring up from astern, where- 
upon the whole business of raising the 
mast was gone through with again. 
Little by little it freshened and the 
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Loseis began to forge ahead, making a 
pleasant little murmur under her fore- 
foot. The hearts of the three passen- 
gers rose in unison. 

But they had. not sailed two miles 
more, when the exasperated Garth dis- 
covered that Hooliam was slyly edging 
his craft inside a-point of the shore. At 
first the breed unblushingly denied any 
intention of stopping, but when it be- 
came apparent that he could not round 
the point without hauling down the sail, 
he coolly admitted that he was going to 
land. 

“What for?” Garth demanded. 

“They're going ashore to spell—to 
cook and eat,” Charley explained. 
“Hooliam says there’s no other place to 
land in fifteen miles.” 

Garth was obliged to be content. 

With the characteristic prodigality of 
the breeds, an enormous fire was built 
upon the shore, over which their tea 
was boiled furiously in an iron pail and 
their dried moose meat stewed a little 
less tough than moccasins. At a little 
distance the three passengers made their 
own preparations for lunch. 

To Garth it seemed as if they took an 
interminable time to prepare and eat 
their simple meal, and afterwards there 
could no longer be any doubt from the 
way they loafed about that they were 
soldiering, as a result of Hooliam’s low- 
voiced encouragement. “They grinned 
with childish impudence at the scowl- 
ing moon-i-yas. At last Hooliam pro- 
duced a pack of cards and a game of 
“jack-pot” was started on the shore, 
This was frank defiance, and Garth 
took instant action. 

“Put up those cards!” he commanded. 

The boys laughed and looked at Hool- 
iam. 

“Get on board the boat,” Garth or- 
dered, through Charley. 

Hooliam’s eyes bolted, but he made no 
move. With the sheer perversity of a 
child or a savage, he insisted that there 
was no wind, even while the ripples 
were washing the stones at his feet. 

Garth, thoroughly exasperated, picked 
up his rifle. His eyes glinted danger- 
ously. ““There’s something behind this 
nonsense!” he cried. “And I’m going 
to stop it! You let him understand 














that if he opposes me any further I have 
eleven cartridges in the magazine of this 
rife, and I would think as little of 
bringing him down as that wavy up 
there!” 

A wild swan, most difficult of marks, 
was sailing high overhead. Garth, as 
he spoke, took aim and fired, and the 
great bird dropped like a plummet in the 
shallow water off shore. 

Loud exclamations of admiration 
broke from the boys. Three of them 
dashed enthusiastically into the water to 
contend for the honor of bringing back 
the prize. Garth builded better than he 
knew. The boys, while scarcely under- 
standing the threat, were instantly im- 
pressed with the successful shot, and 
with it Garth established himself once 
and for all in their eyes. They instinc- 
tively began to carry the things on board 
as he had ordered, and in the end the 
scowling Hooliam was obliged to follow 
them on board or be left behind. 

As they were getting under way again, 
Garth observed Hooliam busy with the 
sail, When it was hoisted, it appeared 
that he had taken a reef in it. 

“Shake it out!’ Garth commanded. 

Hooliam shrugged and protested. 

“He says the mast isn’t strong,” 
Charley translated. “This heavy wind 
will carry it away,” he says. 

“Just now he said there was no 
wind,” Garth said. “Let her go, and 
if anything breaks we'll mend it.” 

Hooliam, in a long harangue, de- 
manded to know through Charley if 
Garth would pay for the damage. For 
answer Garth merely picked up his rifle, 
and the reef was let out in a hurry. 

In all this there was something more 
than mere savage perversity; Hooliam, it 
was clear, had an urgent private reason 
for wishing to delay the journey. He 
had not sufficient command of his fea- 
tures to hide his chagrin at the failure 
of his several attempts and sulked all 
afternoon. Garth sat with his weapon 
across his knees and his steady gaze 
never wandered far from the steersman. 
Hooliam was compelled to hold the Lo- 
seis to her course, and by four o’clock, 
the wind holding light and steady, they 
had covered about thirty miles of their 
journey, 
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About this time the mast of another 
boat was discovered showing above the 
bank of a creek on shore. The usual ex- 
cited discussion arose—this time as to 
the identity of the craft. Finally the 
Loseis’s prow was turned toward the 
shore. Garth demanding an explana- 
tion, Hooliam, more obsequious now, 
said that it was Phillippe’s boat on the 
way out, and he had messages to deliver 
him from their common employers at the 
Landing. Garth suspected another ex- 
cuse, but he was very reluctant to in- 
terfere with the real business of the 
North, and since it was almost time to 
spell for another meal, he decided to 
make no objections. 

With true half-breed impetuosity they 
chose the worst place in miles on which 
to beach the Loseis. Her forefoot was 
run on a bar fully two hundred yards 
off shore, and communication was car- 
ried on by means of laborious wading, 
waist-deep, to and fro. The moment 
she touched, the entire crew and the 
skipper, dropping everything, dashed pell- 
mell for the beach and across the inter- 
vening sand to the camp of the other 
boatmen on the shore of the creek. The 
passengers ferried themselves ashore in 
the Flat-iron, which had been stowed, 
much against Hooliam’s will, on board 
the Loseis. 

After supper as time passed and there 
was no sign of the returning crew, 
Garth sent Charley after Hooliam with 
a peremptory message. Hooliam re- 
turned, cap in hand, his whole attitude 
changed. He expressed a_ willingness 
to start immediately, but deprecatingly 
pointed out that a storm threatened and 
apologized for the unseaworthy condi- 
tion of the Loseis. This time he had 
reason on his side, for angry clouds were 
heaped about the setting sun and the orb 
itself was peering luridly between parted 
curtai-s of crimson rain. 

Garth, still suspecting him, was yet 
taken at a disadvantage. He thought 
of Natalie on board the shelterless Lo- 
seis in a rain storm and finally an- 
nounced his wish to remain where they 
were for the night. Hooliam smirked 
demurely in_ ill-concealed satisfaction 
and all returned to the Loseis for what 
was needed during the night. 
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Garth pitched his camp under the 
shelter of a line of willows marking 
the edge of higher ground along the 
wide waste of sand. The two crews 
with their ceaseless tom-tom on the shore 
of the creek were upwards of half a mile 
away. Natalie was made comfortable 
in her tent, and Garth and Charley, col- 
lecting a pile of firewood, covered it 
with a tarpaulin against the coming rain. 
Charley, who had slept during the after- 
noon, was to watch until two o’clock, 
and Garth covering himself with a piece 
of sailcloth, lay down at the door of the 
tent. 

It seemed to him that he had no more 
than fallen asleep when Charley shook 
his shoulder to awaken him. 

“It’s one o'clock,” the boy said. “I 
think something has happened in the 
camp over there. They quieted down, 
but now they have started up again and 
built up their fire. Looks to me as if 
somebody had come. Thought I’d bet- 
ter wake you, while I sneaked over and 
took a look.” 

Charley was gone more than an hour. 
Returning, as soon as he had entered 


the circle of the firelight, Garth saw 
by his face that something important 
was in the wind. 

“T was right,” the boy said. 


“Nick 
Grylls has come. He showed up in a 
canoe with a breed, and sent him back. 
Nick and Hooliam went outside the 
camp and talked by themselves. I lis- 
tened from behind a _ willow bush. 
Nick Grylls knows a lot more Cree than 
I do and I couldn’t understand every- 
thing, but I got the gist of it. Nick 
was giving Hooliam hell all around !— 
first for making him paddle all night— 
it seems Hooliam ought to have waited 
for him at that point where we spelled 
this morning—and then for bringing 
me. That was the sorest touch, for 
Nick knows I understand Cree. He 
said it upset all his plans.” 

“Tt was a mighty good thing for Na- 
talie and me that we had you to-day!” 
Garth put in. 

The boy blushed with pleasure. 

“Go on,” Garth said. 

“Grylls was pretty mum about these 
plans of his,” Charley continued. “I 
guess he only lets Hooliam know part. 
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I caught just a word or two. One 
thing was clear; you're his mark. I 
made out there was to have been a row 
at the Point and you were to have been 
put out of business so you couldn’t keep 
on with this journey. Then Nick was 
to happen along as if by accident, you 
were to be sent to the half-breeds at 
Swan River to be taken care of, and 
Nick was going to do the friendly act 
and help Natalie on her way. 

“I bet she never would have got 
there! In some way Nick has learned 
all about Natalie, for he seems to know 
where she’s going and what for. Any- 
way, you put his scheme to the bad by 
winning over the boys, and he’s hot 
about it. 

“He acted queer, too,” Charley went 
on. “The first thing he asked was if 
Natalie was well, and his voice sounded 
crying-like. Say, he’s changed alto- 
gether from the hearty old sport that 
used to travel through the country like 
a lord, handing out cigars. He’s losing 
flesh. I think he’s a bit touched.” 

When the boy finished, Garth took a 
turn, breathing deeply and finally re- 
turning to the fire, sought that trusty 
counselor his pipe. “I’m glad _ he’s 
turned up,” he said coolly. “This is 
more like fighting in the open. And, 
thanks to you, I’m well warned.” 

He smoked awhile in silence. “TI sus- 
pect I’ll have my work cut out for me 
to-morrow,” he resumed reflectively. 
Presently he gripped Charley’s shoulder 
and searched the boy’s face. “I’d be 
thankful to have you along, old fellow,” 
he said, “but I don’t think I have any 
right to let you in for this. This man 
is very powerful in the country and he 
can spoil all your chances. You'd bet- 
ter go back with Phillippe. Neither 
Natalie nor I would ever blame you for 
that.” 

The boy turned away his head. “I 
—I can’t talk about it,” he faltered. 
“Tf you go on that way you'll have me 
crying like a girl! You could talk all 
night and it wouldn’t do any good! 
What do you think I am! I’m not go- 
ing to miss the fun!” 

Garth laughed. “Turn in,” he said 
briefly. “You'll need all the sleep you 
can get.” 
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dering next morning with what 

kind of a face Nick Grylls 
would greet them. He was the last to 
come off to the boat. Hooliam took 
possession of the punt as a matter of 
course to bring him aboard, but Garth, 
determined not to allow the slightest 
act of insolence to pass unchallenged to- 
day, curtly ordered it back, and the fat 
trader was obliged to wade out like the 
breeds and scramble over the side of the 
Loseis—a very undignified reéntrance 
upon the scene. 

His demeanor was remarkable. All 
the way out from the shore he had prob- 
ably been shaping the character in which 
he meant to make his bow. He threw 
a leg over the side of the boat, affecting 
all his old, blustering heartiness, but the 
first sight of Natalie and Garth await- 
ing him, wholly self-possessed and un- 
concerned—they had determined in ad- 
vance not to stoop to the pretense of any 


fs tone and Natalie were won- 


surprise at seeing him—pricked him like 


a blown bladder. His eyes bolted; he 
nodded at them askance; and he mum- 
bled the words he had been intending to 
shout. Catching sight of Charley di- 
rectly, he attempted to carry off his dis- 
comfiture by assuming an added boister- 
ousness. 

“Hello, Charley!” he cried. 
the good word, boy?” 

“Hello, Mr. Grylls,” returned Char- 
ley with a demure grin that was highly 
creditable to his powers of dissimulation. 
“Where did you drop from?” 

Grylls guffawed with an overdone as- 
sumption of a man at his ease. “Oh, 
I got a sudden call up to the Settle- 
ment,” he said in a tone meant to reach 
Garth’s ears. “Got a big deal on to 
sell out my posts on the Spirit. I over- 
took you folks last night and sent my 
canoe back. Thought I might as well 
save money. Have a cigar?” 

“Thanks,” said Charley. The boy 
lighted it elaborately and commended 
the quality with the air of a connoisseur. 

“You're all right, kid!” cried Nick 
clapping him on the back. “I tell you 


“What's 
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I’m blame glad tovhave a white man to 
talk to on the vie with a side 
glance at Garth.” hat are you do- 
ing away from home at this season?” 

“Grub running low,” said Charley 
readily. “Had to go to the Settlement 
for a fresh supply.” 

“Well, you go to Jonesy of the 
French outfit,” bellowed Nick, “and tell 
him to give you my prices!” 

The day’s journey was uneventful. 
Grylls kept himself forward of the mast 
and made no attempt to address either 
Garth or Natalie. Indeed, he appeared 
to ignore their presence on the boat al- 
together, which, considering the short- 
ness of the distance separating them, 
was not without its ridiculous side. 
Garth, refusing to be deceived by this 
apparent indifference, kept himself quiet- 
ly on the alert. The breeze continued 
favorable but very light and the day 
waxed hotter and hotter. By nightfall 
they had covered perhaps another thirty 
miles of the way. 

There had been one “spell” on shore, 
during which Garth and Natalie elected 
to remain on board, satisfied with a cold 
lunch. No further offers were made by 
Hooliam to delay the journey; indeed, 
such was now their apparent anxiety to 
complete it that it was announced late 
in the afternoon that they would sail all 
night. They did not even wait to eat 
their supper on shore, but brought it off 
from the fire in a wading procession of 
frying pans and steaming pails. 

A lovely night succeeded. The vel- 
vety floor of heaven was strewn lavishly 
with bright stars, and later the moon, 
just past the full, rose out of the lake 
astern and hung, a lovely, pale globe, in 
the eastern sky. The breeds fell asleep 
one by one, and for the first time the 
jabbering, the ki-yi-ing, and the madden- 
ing stick-kettle were stilled. The Lo- 
seis hovered over the lake with her gi- 
gantic wing spread, like some great bird 
of the night. The only evidence that 
she moved at all was the flecks of foam 
that drifted slowly astern under the 
counter. 

Charley had constructed a little niche 
for Natalie among the freight astern— 
a bale of blankets serving for a seat, 
with a tall box inclined behind it for a 
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back to lean against. She had insisted 
that Charley sharegit with her, and the 
boy had sat besid@@ her too blissful to 
speak. In the end they both feil asleep, 
and Natalie’s head dropped on his shoul- 
der. In his dream the boy smiled se- 
raphically. 

Garth watched them kindly and very 
enviously, and for the moment wished 
that he, too, were a boy whom she need 
not take seriously. There was no sleep 
for him. He sat on the narrow seat 
encircling the stern, with his back 
against the gunwale, where, on the one 
hand, he could watch the steersman 
elevated on his little platform, while on 
the other side he was prepared for any 
demonstration from the bow. The 
steersman’s name was Aleck. Nick 
Grylls and Hooliam were together 
somewhere forward of the mast; in the 
darkness Garth could not place them. 

Garth’s rifle lay across his knees—he 
would have given it, with much to boot, 
for the quicker and handier revolver. 
He was painfully aware that nothing 
would suit Nick Grylls’s purpose so well 
as to knock him swiftly on the head 
and heave his body overboard. He 
shrewdly suspected that some such in- 
tention was the reason for this night 
sail. It is easy to seek danger; to ride 
at it with a shout, the pulses leaping— 
but to wait for it; to wait motionless in 
the still dark for an attack that may be 
delivered one knows not when nor 
whence—that is the great ordeal. 
Garth clenched the stem of his pipe hard 
between his teeth and with a resolute 
effort of his will put down the hysteria 
that will at such a time constrict the 
stoutest throat. 

The first interruption of the awful 
stillness came, not from man, but from 
the elements. All around the western 
horizon clouds mounted so swiftly and 
imperceptibly that neither Garth nor the 
helmsman was aware of what was pre- 
paring, until they had reached the ze- 
nith. Caribou Lake is known for its 
swift and terrible summer storms. A 
sharp crack of thunder was their first 
warning. Aleck shouted, and dark 


forms arose here and there from their 
Garth swallowed a sob 
The storm 


resting places. 
of relief for the diversion. 
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might be playing right into Nick Grylls’s 
hand, but one could face the bustle and 
uproar with renewed courage. 

The sail was brought clattering to the 
deck, a couple of sweeps were hastily 
run out, and the Loseis was pulled for 
the nearest point of the shore. With 
true breed seamanship she was beached 
on a steep and stony incline on the lee 
side of a point. Garth tried his best to 
make their folly clear to them, but none 
of the crew, least of all Hooliam, re- 
tained presence of mind to comprehend. 

With united strength the breeds 
dragged her up as far as they could, 
which was but little, and went through 
the business of driving stakes into the 
bottom of the lake and lashing the stern- 
post- between. Garth threw up his 
hands in helpless exasperation. Tar- 
paulins and sails were spread over the 
cargo and lashed down. Charley made 
Natalie snug with a tarpaulin roof over 
her seat. Garth commanded him, no 
matter what might happen, not to leave 
her side. 

The storm came roaring down the 
lake like a vast animate being, and there, 
in their exposed position, smote them 
hip and thigh. Each crash of thunder 
fell forth right upon the echo of the last 
and the lightning played like wicked 
laughter on the face of the destroying 
heavens. Then came the rain, with pit- 
iless, whistling whips that lashed the 
water and bit cruelly into exposed flesh. 
Every man on board save one instantly 
dived under the sailcloths, and Hooliam 
was the first to seek shelter. 

Only Garth dared not relax his watch 
in the open. He maintained his place 
with his back against the stern, a piece 
of tarpaulin across his knees to keep his 
gun dry, and his eyes bent forward in 
the boat whence any move must be made 
on him. So sure was he that Grylls 
would attack him under the cover of 
the storm that, braced to receive him, 
he was scarcely conscious of the tumult 
that roared about his ears. The wind 
tore his hat off and the cold rain 
drenched him to the skin. 

Before him, the lightning luridly 
showed up the trees on the shore, writh- 
ing horridly, and the wet mast and the 
guy ropes were often wreathed in faint, 























The Loseis forward, — 


bluish flames. 
with her irregularly piled cargo and the 
crouching forms under the sailcloths, 
presented a thousand shifting, fantastic 
shapes in the playing flashes, and Garth 


had a score of false alarms. In the end 
his enemy crept almost upon him undis- 
covered. 

By the light of a great blaze, which 
held all the earth and the heavens sus- 
pended in flames for a moment, Garth 
suddenly saw revealed, a crouching fig- 
ure and a hideous distorted face no more 
than six feet from his own. In the 
blinding glare it was outlined with a 
horrid clearness; in its grossness and 
bestial hatred less human than demoni- 
acal. 

Garth, snatching up his rifle, sprang 
to his feet, but before he could point it, 
Grylls had flung himself upon him and 
his mighty arms were squeezing Garth’s 
ribs into his lungs. ‘The useless weapon 
dropped to the deck. Grylls, trusting to 
his enormous strength, was unarmed ; he 
wished to crush his adversary without 
leaving obvious traces of violence. No 
word was spoken by either. 

They swayed on the narrow seat en- 
circling the stern, and all sound of the 
little human struggle was swallowed up 
in the dreadful uproar of the elements. 
Natalie and Charley, but three yards 
away, heard nothing. Grylls was the 
stronger, and Garth contented himself 
with a dogged resistance, trusting to his 
better wind to serve him in the end. 
Meanwhile the Loseis was continually 
heaved under their feet and dropped 
heavily on the stones by the mounting 
breakers, and they maintained a footing 
with difficulty. Nick ceaselessly strained 
to force Garth to his knees. Failing, he 
lifted him clear of the deck. At the 
same instant the boat lurched drunkenly 
and they pitched overboard together. 

Somehow, they gained their feet and 
stood, still locked together, while the 
tumbling waves boiled around their 
waists and sucked at their knees, But 
Garth had struck his head on the gun- 
wale in falling; his senses were slipping 
away and nausea overcame him. He 
tried to cry out, but the feeble sound 
was lost at his lips. Nick forced him 
slowly down until the water broke over 
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his head. Garth was dimly conscious of 
hearing him laugh—no one knew; and 
the explanation next day would be so 
simple! But the wholesome chill of 
the water rolling over his head revived 
the swooning Garth. He collected his 
forces for a last effort and suddenly 
wrenching his shoulders from under 
the hands that pressed them down, he 
gained to his feet, and his hands seized 
upon Grylls’s throat. 

It was the big man’s vulnerable point, 
and a subtle sweetness flooded Garth’s 
breast as he felt him begin to fail. 
Foul living was telling in the end. 
Grylls struggled for his breath in loud, 
strangling sobs and Garth could hear his 
bursting heart knock at his ribs. The 
smith’s arms of him little by little soft- 
ened of their steely strength; he strove 
in vain now to lift Garth off his feet. 
Garth, cool and strong again and al- 
ways waiting, let him tire himself. He 
disdained to call for help now; he even 
relaxed his grip of the thick throat a 
little. It was not necessary to strangle 
the man, for he had done for himself. 

Meanwhile the waves broke with 
ever-increasing violence on the frail bul- 
wark two bodies offered to their impet- 
uous course, and it was only a question 
of moments when they would both be 
beaten down. Grylls’s knees weakening 
under him first, down they went, Garth 
uppermost, and the water seizing them, 
still gripped together, they were rolled 
over and over and finally flung up on 
the stones. , 

Stunned, bruised, and breathless as he 
was, Garth was still able to free himself 
from the automatic grip of the other 
man’s arms, but Grylls lay motionless. 
Briefly satisfying himself that the man 
still lived, Garth dragged him out of 
reach of the waves and letting him lie 
in the driving rain, turned his attention 
to the boat. 

The Loseis was in a bad way. The 
waves under her stern had lifted the 
driven stakes as easily as pins are drawn 
from a cushion. She had immediately 


swung broadside on the beach, and the 
waves, crashing under her counter, were 
driving over her in clouds of spray, 
while her bottom heaved and gave and 
No 


pounded sickeningly on the stones. 








one on board required to be told that a 
very little of this would separate every 
plank of her from her aged ribs. The 
breed boys appeared one by one from un- 
der the coverings and, standing about 
dazed and careless of the downpour, 
waited to be told what to do. There 
was no sign of Hooliam. 

Garth climbed painfully on board. 
Searching for the degenerate captain, he 
stepped on something soft and a hollow 
groan issued from beneath the sailcloth. 
He threw it back and dislodged the pal- 
pitating Hooliam with a vigorous foot. 
The breed struggled to his knees, sup- 
porting himself by a guy rope. Just 
then there was a blinding flash and the 
mast and the wet ropes were wreathed 
again for an instant in bluish flame. 
Partly shocked, but more from abject 
fear, Hooliam collapsed with a brutish 
moan. 

“Throw this carrion ashore!” Garth 
commanded with strong disgust. 

The breeds, understanding his ges- 
ture, instinctively obeyed, and Hooliam 
was dragged over the side and dropped 
on the beach, not very far from the 
body of his unconscious employer. 

“We'll have to save her ourselves!” 
shouted Garth to Charley. “Translate 
my orders!” 

The storm had a revolving tendency, 
and the wind had now hauled to the 
south, whence it came shrieking across 
the lake with unabated fury. A little 
way ahead, around the shallow crescent 
of the exposed bay in which they laid, 
they could see by the light of the fre- 
quent flashes a point on which the waves 
were beating wildly, and beyond there 
was a promise of smooth water and 
safety. It was only a little way, scarce- 
ly an eighth of a mile, but the journey 
was beset with heartbreaking difficulties. 

“All hands ashore to push her off!” 
cried Garth. 

The breed boys, welcoming a voice 
of authority in that bewildering chaos, 
sprang to do his bidding. Garth and 
Charley set the example, and the ten 
backs were braced under the lee gun- 
wale of the Loseis, measuring their 
sinews against the crashing blows of the 
waves on the other side. They budged 
her inch by inch, often thrown back 
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again, but at last she floated, and there 
they managed to hold her for a moment, 
rising and falling. Only one who has 
measured the strength of the surf against 
the smallest craft may comprehend the 
magnitude of their labor. 

“Aleck’s crew ahead with the track- 
ing-line,” shouted Garth. 

The line is always kept coiled and 
ready, hanging on the bow. Aleck 
seized it and, followed by three others, 
ran ahead along the beach, paying it 
out. The four of them slipped into the 
harness and, digging their moccasined 
toes into the beach, painfully straight- 
ened their legs under the pull. When 
the Loseis, answering, began to move 
inch by inch along the shore, Garth put 
the remaining men on board one at a 
time, where, armed with their poles and 
braced almost horizontally, they held her 
off the stones. 

Natalie had long since deserted her 
sheltered nook, and heedless of the 
drenching downpour, watched them with 
eager eyes. Garth seemed everywhere 
at once, he had even time to shout a word 
of encouragement to her, and she longed 
mightily to do something to help. Look- 
ing around, she saw her chance. The 
steersman’s long sweep lay along the 
deck; she ran it aft through its ring 
in the stern-post and, pushing with all 
her strength against the stones astern, 
added her mite to keep the boat headed 
off. Garth shouted his approval and 
Natalie’s heart waxed big in her breast. 

Inch by inch, then foot by foot, they 
won their painful way along the lee 
shore. Over and over, in spite of the 
six poles, she was thrown back on the 
stones, whereupon they all leaped over- 
board and put their backs under her lee. 
There was once when Garth’s pole 
snapped short and he pitched headlong 
overboard. He climbed back with blood 
coloring the rain in his face and found 
another pole. 

Again, approaching the point, the 
four men on the end of the tracking- 
line, crawling slowly around the edge of 
a steepish bank, were jerked into the 
water by a sudden heave of the Loseis. 
Instantly picking themselves up, they 
scrambled ahead with their line through 
the breakers. Garth’s heart warmed 
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over the half-fed, half-clad boys. Not 
one of the eight faltered for an instant, 
and in the midst of their superhuman 
labors they could still be shouting at 
each other. 

A reef ran out beyond the point, and 
how they ever got her over this, or how 
long it took, none could have told. By 
that time they were merely insensate 
machines striving automatically against a 
mighty, inhuman adversary. The Lo- 
seis's ribs yielded and trembled under 
renewed blows on the stones. Dizzy 
and blind with fatigue they struggled 
ahead, but they would never have made 
it had not the wind hauled still farther 
around. Finally a wave, greater than 
any preceding, lifted them clear of the 
stones and dropped them in smooth 
water inside. For a while, unable to 
realize that they had rounded the point, 
they continued to struggle; then the Lo- 
seis gently beached herself. The track- 
ing crew scrambled aboard and all hands 
dropped where they stood for a breath- 
ing spell. 

Soon after the storm showed signs of 
abating. In the end it ceased almost 
as abruptly as it had begun and the 
moon looked wanly forth as if ashamed 
for the recent disturbances aloft. 
Garth, thinking of Grylls and Hooliam 
lying on the beach around the point, 
consulted with Charley as to what had 
better be done. It took them about 
three seconds to arrive at a decision in 
the matter. 

“Tt’s between eight and ten miles to 
the head of the lake,” Charley said. 

“Let them walk in then,” said Garth 
coolly. 

Presently the same breeze resumed its 
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gentle course up the lake as if there had 
been no such thing as a storm. Tired 
as they were, it was too good to lose, 
and with hoisted sail, the Loseis forged 
through the rapidly subsiding waters, 
with Charley at the helm. The breed 
boys asked no questions. Having raised 
the sail, they promptly fell asleep. 
Hooliam they had little regard for any- 
way, and Grylls they may have supposed 
was still somewhere under the sailcloths. 
In three hours they had reached Grier’s 
Point, the navigable head of the lake, 
and all hands slept until long after sun- 
rise. 

Garth and Natalie, meeting in the 
daylight, exclaimed each at the appear- 
ance of the other, Natalie with remorse- 
ful sympathy that she had not sooner 
learned the extent of Garth’s bruises and 
Garth with delighted wonder at the 
freshness of her. Natalie was like the 
lake in the early sunshine; neither 
showed the slightest trace of a storm 
overnight. 

While they were at their breakfast on 
the shore, a deplorable figure, ashen- 
cheeked and shamed, came shuffling out 
of the bush. The eight breeds instantly 
set up a merciless, derisive jeering. It 
was Hooliam. He bore in his hands a 
little bottle and a bank bill. Wretched 
as he was, his eyes glinted with satisfac- 
tion at the sight of the York boat safe 
and sound on the shore. He went to 
Garth. 

“Nick Grylls in the bush,” he said 
dully, pointing back. “Him sick bad. 
Maybe him die. Him give five dollar 
for drink of whisky.” 

Garth filled the bottle from his flask. 


“Put up your money,” he said curtly. 


(To be continued.) 
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EN with broken legs ‘are 

nuisances! They cause 

all manner of trouble to 

those who are forced to 

endure their society, are 

hard to handle, an un- 
pleasant responsibility at the best, and, I 
suppose, are something of a misery to 
themselves. These facts it took experi- 
ence to teach me. I remember the les- 
son pretty well. 

Harry was a good shot of a philosoph- 
ical kind. Also, he was no small pota- 
toes as a shooting companion, until he 
acquired the ornithological bee and be- 
gan looking at everything through the 
blighting telescope of scientific research. 
Of course it was his leg that was re- 
sponsible for his retrogression, all of 
which goes to show how ruinous of suc- 
cess and sport are game “pins.” Since 
that little excursion of ours, Harry has 
confined his hunting efforts to near- 
home ventures with magnifying glasses 
and cameras. 

But it is not what he is, it’s what he was 
and did that concern me most in this 
yarn. He was deliberately slow about 
most things and mathematically exact 
about everything. I suppose at times I 
have seen him shoot eighty per cent at 
ducks from a blind, and at another time I 
sat across a salt pond from him and saw 
him debating with himself as to the best 
moment, mathematically speaking, to fire 
at three willet that were trying their 
level best to fly down the barrel of his 
gun. On this occasion, after deliberately 
lifting his twelve gage to them twice, he 
dropped it hastily without firing at all, 
and yanking a piece of paper from his 
pocket began some fool calculation to de- 
termine the relative chances of having 
killed all three of them during various 
stages of their sweep within gunshot. 
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My loud curses turned to words of 
blessing only when the birds swung into 
my own stool and gave me the chance 
of a pretty double. Later when in no 
uncertain terms I demanded an explana- 
tion of Harry as to why he hadn’t shot, 
he informed me that he had been unable 
to determine whether it was advisable to 
bag them as they were coming in, as 
they were dropping to stool, or as they 
wheeled to retreat. All of which proves 
conclusively that Harry is a profound 
student of opportunity. 

Speaking of students of opportunity, 
I guess I wasn’t one when I accepted 
the chance to buy the Emma F. The 
Emma F. masqueraded under the guise 
of a perfectly good twenty-six foot cat- 
boat, and was everything that a perfect- 
ly good boat should not be. Outside 
her paint, she looked first rate, but under 
it you could push your thumb through 
her planking almost anywhere if you 
pushed hard enough. Also, her decks 
were warped and leaked, and she was 
hogged, buckled, and a lot of other 
things. 

However, she would sail, if you call 
sailing any snail-like movement inspired 
by wind, and when I helped Harry 
aboard and lifted his broken leg after 
him in the dark of that September morn- 
ing, she had a spanking full sail breeze 
in which to exhibit her faults. 

We were going to the Inlet after 
snipe, shore birds, or whatever name you 
want to call those long-legged waders 
of the beaches, the yellowlegs, the wil- 
let, and the black-breasted plover. The 
Inlet was five miles distant, but we had 
a free wind and with a good breeze it 
was not more than an hour’s run, even 
for the Emma F. 

Now to get back to Harry’s leg. It 
had been broken two months before in 

















BEGAN SOME FOOL CALCULATION 
OF HAVING KILLED 


the somewhat prosaic operation of step- 
ping off a street car backwards, an idio- 
syncrasy of pedestrianism occasioned no 
doubt by absorption in mathematical 
operations. Somehow in setting the in- 
jured member the doctor had miscued 
slightly and the result was that it was 
still as stiff and unyielding as a crowbar 
and about as useful for purposes of hu- 
man navigation. If Harry moved quick- 
ly the leg hurt. If he essayed to do any- 
thing with despatch, the leg grabbed 
hold of him and made him stop. It 
prevented him from helping others to 
help him, for if you came near it, it 
twinged. In fact it dominated both 
Harry and everybody else who ap- 
proached it, and the only thing it did 
not interfere with was deliberate con- 
sideration. 

The first thing Harry did on the boat 
was to place his sensitive limb in the 
path of the tiller when I jammed that 
piece of steering apparatus hard down to 
avoid a fish pound that loomed suddenly 
before us out of the gray dawn. Then 
while Harry trembled fore and aft with 
pain and I rubbed the injured portion 
desperately, the boat, left to her own 
devices, sagged off on a sand _ bar. 
Some time later when I had pushed her 
off with a pole and Harry had bumped 
his leg on the center-board trunk, neces- 
sitating another delay while I rubbed 
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some more, we luffed up about eighty 
feet from the beach two miles west of 
the Inlet, and dropped anchor. 

We were right on the edge of the 
deep beach channel through which the 
forty-mile bay empties into the ocean on 
the ebb-tide and through which the 
ocean feeds back on the flood. The tide 
was just turning flood then and it was 
running like a mill race. The beach 
shelves off abruptly into thirty feet of 
water there. Stepping from the shore 
one goes out of sight in the clear green 
flood. Anchorage is poor, for the tide 
cuts away the sand mysteriously, so I 
paid out all of our eighty feet of cable, 
and the Emma F. swung off shore to the 
southerly breeze. 

Then I loaded our guns, stool, and 
Harry and his leg into the sharpie (a 
sharpie I had borrowed for the occasion 
from a crabbed bayman) and rowed the 
whole outfit ashore. There, after nu- 
merous trials, Harry decided that he 
could not walk in the sand, and as we 
found the snipe pond we were to visit 
was half a mile nearer the Inlet, I de- 
termined that it would be easier to row 
to it than to lug Harry on my back. 

By the time we pushed off, the tide 
was singing along the sand. It took 
me nearly half an hour’s rowing dead 
against it to cover the distance. But we 
got there at last, and all the unpleasant- 
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ness of the toil vanished at once as I 
clambered out of the boat. Before us 
a broad, tide-washed stretch of wet mud 
and sand flared southward for half a 
mile to the hazy sand dunes that stood 
watch against the ocean on the outer 
edge of the beach. Occasional tufts of 
coarse beach grass lifted above the mud- 
dy waste. Scattered pools of water left 
by the last tide gleamed red and gold 
in the rising sun, and from the narrow, 
muddy depression in the shore that let 
in the tides and through which they 
crawled back to the bay, a gray squall of 
small shore birds, ring necks and least 
sandpipers, took wing and swept back 
toward the pond hole at our approach. 

“Some class to this,” grunted Harry. 
“T think I can calculate how we can 
get some birds, big ones, to-day.” 

“Algebra or trigonometry?” I retort- 
ed, selecting an opaque pool of water 
and setting out the decoys around it, 
head to wind, as all stool should be set, 
with ten inches of wooden leg between 
them and the mud. Shore bird stool 
should be set rather higher than their 
living counterparts stand, as they make 
a better showing when raised well above 
the drab ground. Also, they should 
be pretty well spread and inclined at a 
slight angle forward, which gives them 
a more lifelike appearance than if set 
straight upright and lends that sugges- 
tion which all waders have of being 
about to tilt forward to pick up a 
mollusc or sand flea. 

I set ours after the most approved 
fashion and then turned my attention to 
the blind. There is nothing finicky 
about the long-billed wanderers of the 
beaches. They are born with none of 
the suspicions of the wild ducks and 
that, no doubt, accounts for their con- 
stant decrease in numbers. You need 
no elaborate blinds for them. 

A bunch of dead grass or of seaweed 
thrown loosely together, a square box or 
a log of driftwood to sit on, and the 
ability to keep quiet when birds are in 
sight, and your head and shoulders can 
remain sticking gawkily above your 
flimsy shelter without doing harm. Of 
course, in addition to the blind and de- 
coys, you must be able to whistle, or if 
you cannot perform creditably in this 
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line, you must have an artificial whistle, 
for many are the shore birds that have 
been lured to their doom by a cleverly 
executed imitation of their own shrill, 
melodious notes. 

I found a hummock of dry sand near 
the stool and at the same time close to 
the shore of the bay, and built a rough 
seaweed blind on it. To this I lugged 
Harry on my back and saw him com- 
fortably settled. 

“Now,” said he, adjusting his leg, 
“T’ll stay in the blind, and you go down 
to the big Inlet. It’s only two miles 
and any birds you put*up will come 
back here and give me a shot. 
have a chance to make some ‘ sneaks’ 
yourself.” 

I tried to argue, but it was no use. 

“I know more about sniping in a 
minute than you'll ever know,” declared 
Harry, “‘so beat it.” 

Such egotism merited no answer, but 
before I went I warned him. 

“Harry,” I said, “you see that sharpie 
on the shore there. Well, I’ve pulled 
her up as far as I can, but the tide is 
rising fast and she'll go off unless she’s 
pulled higher in a little while. It’s only 
a step over there. You watch her and 
when the tide rises, you hobble to her 
and get a drag on her.” 

“All right,” answered Harry, “I 
will.” 

Then I left him. I plodded across 
seemingly endless rises of sand to the 
ocean side of the beach and turned west- 
ward into the haze that lay along it. 
Far ahead at the edge of the surf I saw 
a dark object. I watched it and saw it 
move. I knew it was a bird, a willet, 
I thought, and I dropped back of the 
dunes and made a “sneak.” I came out 
behind a tall sand hill and peeped over. 
Then I gasped. It wasn’t a willet, it 
was a long-billed curlew, a whopper, 
and one of the few of its kind I had 
ever seen. 

But eighty yards of level sand beach 
separated me from the game. To get 
within gunshot of the bird I must de- 
scend over the top of the high dune in 
plain sight. Even if I reached the flat 
sand below without alarming it, there 
was no cover to the edge of the surf, and 
curlew are not in the class with yel- 
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I HAD PUSHED HER 


lowlegs. They are the shyest of all 
waders. 

I pondered. * I must get over the dune 
somehow. Down I went, flat on my 
stomach like a snake, and like a snake I 
wriggled across the level plain of white 
sand below. I had gone perhaps ten 
yards when the bird took wing and 
sailed a quarter of a mile down the 
beach, alighting just at the edge of the 
surf, 

“Huh,” I grunted, “he’s not so wild 
as I thought.” 

It took half an hour to make the next 
“sneak,” which brought me out behind 
another dune opposite the curlew. Again 
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OFF WITH A POLE. 


I tried to crawl over the bare sand and 
had the pleasure of seeing the game sail 
away again and alight nearly half a mile 
farther on. Two more futile stalks and 
we reached the point of the beach at the 
Inlet. That curlew must have had a 
tremendous fondness for that stretch of 
sand, for instead of skinning out for 
other distant feeding grounds when I 
finally drove him to the end of ocean 
shore, he rounded the point and started 
back east along the bay side. 

I have never taken part in such a 
curious game of follow the leader. Tak- 
ing wing always before I was within 
gunshot, sailing along the water with 
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that quick, repeated, mellow whistle of 
its kind, the great brown monarch of 
the waders led the way, and skulking, 
crawling, searching for a cover that was 
never present, I followed. 

Hours had passed. Each stalk took 
time, and once when I glanced at the 
sun, I saw it had begun to wester. Oc- 
casionally I had heard Harry’s gun and 
knew that he must be getting sport. I 
had passed up two or three small bunches 
of birds, fearing to shoot lest the prize 
that I was after would take fright and 
depart for good. At last, far ahead, I 
noted a familiar contour to the shore. 
It was the depression through which the 
tide fed into the wet hole where were 
Harry and the blind. 

Gradually I closed in on it, and the 
next time the curlew flushed still out of 
range, it rose high in the air, sailed over 
that familiar dent in the shore, and 
pitched with hooked wings toward the 
pond. There was a sharp crack, and I 
saw the bird crumple. Harry had 
gathered the fruits of my labor. 

With a yell of disgust I started for- 
ward, utterly ignoring a rotting lemon 
crate half hidden in the sand until I 
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‘turned to the shore. 


I WENT I WARNED HIM. 
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stepped on it and a rusty nail ran 
cleanly through my foot. And then I 
rounded the point and came quickly 
upon Harry. His gun was lying across 
his knees, his arms were raised above 
his head in the attitude of stretching, 
and he was yawning. 

“You dog-fished, lop-eared, lucky 
idiot—” And then I suddenly stopped. 
Like a dull blow the remembrance of 
something struck me. The boat! I 
It wasn’t there. 
I swung upon Harry. 

“Been asleep,” he grinned. ‘“There’s 
a chippie bird out there I just shot.” 
He pointed to the dead curlew. 

In that instant my thoughts found 
expression. I didn’t care about the 
bird now. That was the farthest thing 
from my mind. 

“Where is it—the sharpie?” I roared. 

He stared at me foolishly. And then 
I cut loose with everything in my vocab- 
ulary. What I didn’t call him would 
have taken Mr. Noah Webster, Mr. 
Walker, Messrs. Standard and Century 
and all the other lexicographers a life- 
time to discover. 

“Of all the salt-petered, dub-bottled 

idiots,” I fumed. 

“Where is that 

sharpie ?” 

“Oh, the sharp- 
ie,” Harry  an- 
swered inanely ; 
“that’s right, the 
sharpie; why, it’s 
gone.” 

He explained that 
he had been sitting 
there caressing his 
leg when a swell 
on , the incoming 
tide had lifted the 
boat free of the 

= shore. He had tried 
to get up quickly 
and of course his 
leg had twinged. 

“Tt twinged aw- 
ful bad, and I had 
to stop,” he said. 
“T watched her till 
she got out of sight 
and then I went to 
sleep. The whistle 
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I SAT DOWN AND REMOVED MY SHOE WITHOUT A WORD. 


of that chippie bird woke me just in time 
to swat it.” 

I sat down and removed my shoe 
without a word. The hole in my foot 
where the nail went through had begun 
to pain and the foot was swelling al- 
ready. I bandaged it with my handker- 
chief. Then silently I picked up the 
stool, gathered the guns, and carried 
them across the depression which was 
rapidly filling with water. Five yellow- 
legs and three willet lay in the blind. 
Ignoring them, I hoisted Harry on my 
back and took him across after the guns. 

“Hey, aren’t you going to pick up 
that curlew?” he complained. I did not 
reply. Taking the outfit under one arm, 
and with Harry clinging around my 
neck, I began the half mile march back 
to where the Emma F. was moored. 

The pain in my foot grew at every 
step. Harry weighed a ton. The two 
guns and the stool dragged on my arm 
like lead. But we got there at last. 
Then the crucial problem confronted us. 
How were we to get aboard the boat? 
Swinging on her long cable to the south 
wind, she was a good fifty yards from 
shore—fifty yards of green rushing tide. 
Swim! There wasn’t a chance. To 
tempt that hissing tide meant certain 
death. Get a rowboat! How? To the 
west lay the foaming inlet and utter 
desolation. 


Four miles of lonely beach stretched 
eastward between us and the lighthouse. 
There might be a boat there. But 
Harry couldn’t walk and my foot was 
swelling worse every minute to the ac- 
companiment of torturing pain. 

The prospect looked bad. Harry had 
lost his cheerfulness. The jolting of 
the long carry had started the pains in 
his leg and his face was white. The 
sun had set and darkness was not far 
off. 

I stared into the twilight crowding 
alone the east to where the sparlike 
hulk of the lighthouse rose vaguely 
through the dusk. I tried my foot. I 
could barely stand on it. I knew I had 
no chance against those four miles of 
black loneliness and the dangers of the 
unknown beach. 

“We're in for it,’ I said. “We'll 
have to stay here and wait for some one 
to take us off to-morrow.” 

Harry groaned. The wetting and 
subsequent chill had done his injured leg 
no good. It was as stiff as a plank and 
it pained him badly. I was in little bet- 
ter condition. My foot was swollen so 
badly that my shoe seemed as if it 
would burst and the pain was severe. 
To add to our discomfort it began to 
get cold with that numbing chill of 
black September nights, and a drizzle of 
rain swept in over the beach hills. The 
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cold cut sharply through our light cloth- 
ing and the rain drenched us. 

On hands and knees I gathered drift- 
wood and tried to start a fire, but the 
hissing gusts of rain put it out and wet 
my matches. We had nothing to eat— 
had had nothing -since early morning. 
Our lunch lay fifty yards from us on 
the Emma F. The basket containing it 
was wrapped in our oilskins to keep it 
dry. We were just sixty yards from 
comfort. 

A sharp point of sand about two feet 
high, covered with sparse beach grass, 
ran close down to the edge of the shore, 
and against this we huddled to escape 
from the chill wind and the drifting 
rain. We crowded close together for 
warmth, and darkness rushing quickly 
in from sea, shut us in with our misery. 

I saw the long finger of the light- 
house lamp stare high over our heads 
toward the booming Inlet and then with 
the hiss of the rain and the sand in my 
ears and the exhaustion of cold and hun- 
ger numbing me, I went to sleep. Once 
I wakened and heard Harry mumbling 


about the hurt in his leg. After that I 
knew nothing but the restless phantoms 
of my dreams. 

It was still dark when I sat up with 
the unmistakable sense that something 
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was near. I stared ahead of me, the 
soddenness of sleep still clogging my 
eyes. The vague outline of a great 
white shape loomed close before me. 
With a startled cry I staggered to my 
feet. A ragged strip of gray reached 
along the horizon. It was the coming 
dawn and against it the shadowy mon- 
ster slowly took shape. It was the 
Emma F., her stern just touching the 
beach at our feet and the little waves 
rippling about her rudder. The wind 
had shifted to the north during the 
night, driving the storm out to sea and 
swinging the boat inshore on her long 
cable until she came to us of her own 
free will on the falling tide. 

I seized Harry and shook him, and 
together we crawled to the boat, for 
neither of us could walk. With toil 
and infinite patience we pulled each 
other on board. I found the halyards 
and hoisted sail; Harry took the tiller, 
and we headed her into the rosy hues 
of the sunrise. Halfway home we 
picked up the sharpie aground on a dry 
sand bar, and took her in tow. That 
crabbed bayman never knew what a 
narrow escape he had. 

Shooting’s good this year—but, well, 
if you’ve got any fractures you needn’t 
come around! 





CRUISING IN AN OPEN BOAT 


Ly Lawrence La Rue 


OTOR boat cruising 

need not be restricted to 

a large cruiser. In fact, 

some of the most en- 

joyable trips, lasting sev- 

eral days or weeks, may 
be taken in an ordinary open motor boat, 
and almost as much pleasure and com- 
fort will be had as though the craft 
were especially designed for such a pur- 
pose. Few men are fortunate enough 
to possess two motor boats of different 
types, and for the average owner the 
twenty-five or thirty-foot open craft will 
suit his all-around needs much better 
than will a bona fide cruiser. 

The latter is not as well adapted for 
use as a pleasure or sight-seeing craft 
as is the open boat, from which an un- 
obstructed view may be had in all direc- 
tions, and the deck space of the cruiser 
is too limited for a short, daylight trip 
on which the occupants desire to be out 
of doors as much as possible. To be 
sure, the enclosed cabin of the cruiser 
is ideal for stormy weather and for sleep- 
ing on board, but the open boat may 
be made snug and comfortable by the 
use of a little ingenuity and a few at- 
tachments that may be easily and quick- 
ly obtained and applied. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that 
the open craft in question will consist 
of a stout hull and a sturdy, reliable 
motor, and consequently the considera- 
tions of the transformation of this into 
a cruiser will consist of attachments or 
changes that do not affect the general 
design of the boat as a whole. By an 
open boat is meant one in which the 
cockpit is not enclosed at the sides, as 
is the case with the cruiser, but a top 
of some kind is necessary on any craft 
in which the party are to live for any 
length of time. Many open boats are 
supplied with some sort of a canopy top 
for shelter from the sun and rain, and 


some of these are of the detachable type 
such as is used on automobiles. 

The automobile top, however, is not 
suitable for more than a few days’ 
cruise, as it is seldom that sufficient head- 
room will be found under it to render 
the interior of the boat comfortable 
when entirely enclosed. Furthermore, 
it is hardly strong or substantial enough 
to withstand a heavy gale, and while it 
is ideal for short trips along protected 
waters, a more permanent arrangement 
is necessary for an extended cruise on 
which all manner of conditions will be 
met. 

The most substantial form of per- 
manent canopy top is one supported on 
eight or ten stout stanchions set firmly 
into the hull of the boat and held by 
strong screws to the gunwale and coam- 
ing. The top proper should be made 
of narrow matched pieces and covered 
on the outside with stout canvas. The 
canvas should be painted thoroughly, 
and the result will be a waterproof roof 
which will serve as overhead protection 
from both sun and rain. The stan- 
chions should be sufficiently long to 
raise the roof at least six feet above the 
cockpit floor and thus furnish ample 
headroom for the occupants. Hinged 
or sliding hatches should be cut on one 
or both sides of this roof in order to 
afford an easy entrance to the cockpit 
from a high pier or wharf. 

A canopy top of this kind will, of 
course, be considerably heavier than the 
light framework and covering of the 
automobile type, and for this reason 
care should be taken not to set the roof 
so high above the hull that the craft 
will be topheavy. A boat twenty-five 
or thirty feet long of the type under 
consideration, however, will be sufh- 
ciently heavy to allow the top to be 
placed at least six feet above the cockpit 
floor, and if this canopy is made of light 
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material, it should not give trouble even 
in the strongest wind. 

Stout curtains of some waterproof 
material should be attached to the un- 
derside of the canopy along its outside 
edge. There should be several sections 
of these of such a width that they will 
overlap a few inches at the stanchions. 
These curtains should be buttoned to 
each other at the overlapping edges and 
should be fastened to the lower, outside 
edge of the coaming, near the deck, by 
means of hooks and grommets, or brass 
rings, worked into the cloth. 

The curtains may be rolled up under 
the canopy when not in use and held in 
place by short leather straps and hooks. 
Any or all portions of the cockpit may 
be enclosed, and a protecting section of 
the curtain will be found exceedingly 
useful, even on a fair day, when a quar- 
tering wind blows the spray into the in- 
terior of the boat, or when a member of 
the party complains of a “draft” at the 
back of his neck. 


Getting Light and Air 


There can be no portholes with glass 
windows in such a cabin, but pieces of 
thin sheet celluloid sewed into holes cut 
in the curtains make an excellent substi- 
tute, and one of these at the bow in 
front of the wheel will allow the boat 
to be navigated in the stormiest weather 
with the cockpit entirely enclosed and 
the pilot as snug and well protected as 
any other member of the party. When 
the boat is under way it will seldom be 
necessary to button down all of the cur- 
tains, for a part of the cockpit will be 
in the lee of the wind and this side may 
be left open. 

While the boat is occupied it is neces- 
sary to leave at least a part of one cur- 
tain open for ventilation, for the air will 
soon become unbearably close if the 
cockpit is entirely enclosed. Conse- 
quently it is only when the boat is left 
unattended that the curtains will be but- 
toned down tightly on all sides. 

This substantial canopy has another 
advantage over the automobile top for 
cruising, in that hooks may be screwed 
in the cross-pieces and stanchions of 
the former and almost any section of the 
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cockpit converted into a wardrobe at 
night. If the cruise is to be taken dur- 
ing the mosquito, fly, or “punkie” sea- 
son, plenty of mosquito netting should 
be taken along to be pinned over the 
loose flaps of the curtains that are left 
open at night for purposes of ventilation. 

In the small open cockpit of a boat of 
this size, a portable heater would not 
only be impracticable, but unnecessary 
as well. Anyone who has had any ex- 
perience with a motor boat will realize 
that the engine, although cooled by a 
constant supply of water, gives off a con- 
siderable amount of heat when running 
and for some time after it has stopped. 
With most of the curtains closed, this 
heat from the motor can be confined and 
will make the interior of the boat several 
degrees warmer than the temperature of 
the outside air. 

On an unusually cold night, the 
clutch may be disconnected or the blades 
thrown to neutral, and the motor may 
then be used as a heat generator as often 
as necessary. The motor is more efh- 
cient for this purpose in the open boat 
with the curtains closed than it is in the 
cruiser, for in the latter case, the power 
plant is generally located in a separate 
compartment and a large amount of its 
heat would not reach the main cabin. 

The sleeping arrangements in an open 
boat cannot, of course, be made as com- 
pact as those of a cruiser; the back of 
the side seats cannot be pulled up to 
form an upper berth and there can be 
no owner’s private stateroom provided. 
It is possible, however, for two or three 
to sleep comfortably aboard a twenty- 
five foot boat, not originally designed 
for cruising, on beds which, while not 
the softest or springiest, will at least be 
restful and can be stowed in a small 
space in one of the lockers when not in 
use. 

The construction of such a bed is one 
of the things requiring a small amount 
of that ingenuity necessary to convert 
an ordinary open boat into a cruiser, 
which is half the fun of preparing for 
such a trip. Inasmuch as the interior 
arrangement of the cockpit of different 
boats will vary to a great extent, no 
definite directions for making a collap- 
sible bed can be given, but the descrip- 
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tion of an average case taken as an ex- 
ample may help the novice the better to 
plan for such a cruise, 

Suppose, for instance, yoy have a 
twenty-five foot open boat of goodly 
beam with the motor located about amid- 
ships. It is probable that the lockers 
and seats will extend along the sides of 
the interior and around the stern, thus 
leaving a considerable unoccupied floor 
space aft of the motor. You will im- 
mediately recognize this as the logical 
place for the erection of a double bed so 
as to utilize the side and stern locker 
seats, 


Making Your Bed 


This can best be done by constructing 
a framework and platiorm to fit this 
space between the seats aft of the motor, 
and you will then have a bed probably 
six or seven feet long and at least five 
feet wide. ‘The framework for this 
platform need consist of but two long 
sticks placed alongside the lockers and 
supported by three or four hinged, in- 
verted, V-shaped pieces. If the legs of 
these pieces are held at the proper dis- 
tance apart when in use by means of 
hooks and eyes, the supports may be 
folded together in compact form when 
you desire to stow the bed in the day- 
time. It will be an easy matter for you 
to get several boards and shape their 
edges to fit different sections of the 
space between the lockers, and if you 
place cleats along these boards at the 
proper places, they will be held rigidly 
in position on the framework. 

With the platform in place, all you 
have to do is to collect the cushions 
from the rest of the locker seats, place 
a couple of blankets over them—and you 
have a comfortable double bed compact- 
ly installed aft of the motor. If the 
lockers do not run all the way forward, 
a folding cot may be placed here for the 
use of a third person; or a framework 
and platform similar to the one just de- 
scribed may be erected if the seats ex- 
tend entirely around the cockpit. 

For a different location of the motor, 
you will need to follow a different de- 
sign of bed, or platform, but in any event 
the sleeping quarters should be raised 
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well above the floor of the cockpit in or- 
der to obtain all the fresh air possible. 
It must be»remembered that there can 
never be a perfect circulation of air in 
the cockpit several feet below the coam- 
ing and that it is here that any gasoline 
vapors will collect. Consequently do 
not think that cushions spread on the 
floor of the craft will serve as a satis- 
factory bed for a night or so—the 
double bed formed by the platform is 
worth all the trouble required to make 
it, even for a single night’s lodging. 

Of course, the open boat cannot be 
provided with a complete galley, but by 
using one of the lockers as a storeroom 
for provisions and carrying along a gaso- 
line or kerosene stove such as is used 
on the cruisers, meals “fit for a king” 
may be prepared with remarkably little 
trouble. The “trimmings,” such as 
tablecloth, napkins, and finger bowls 
will be missing, but on a cruise the lack 
of such equipment will probably be con- 
sidered more of a luxury than a hardship. 
When in use, the stove may be placed 
on a hinged shelf in one corner of the 
cockpit. “The shelf should be installed 
at such a height that the burner of the 
stove will come a few inches below the 
coaming, and the flame will thus be pro- 
tected from the wind on two sides. 

In case the wind is blowing on the 
unprotected side of the stove, a piece of 
canvas, or a curtain, may be rigged up 
where necessary, and in this manner a 
snug little galley may be improvised. 
‘There will be times, however, when the 
stove cannot be used on shipboard on ac- 
count of a heavy sea or high wind; in 
either of these events, the appetites of the 
party must be appeased with the ready- 
cooked canned goods which should form 
a part of the commissary department of 
every cruise. 

Extra propeller blades, or an entire 
wheel, should form a part of every cruis- 
ing equipment, even though the trip is 
to be taken over “familiar ground’”— 
and in the event of the latter proving 
literally true, an extra “bucket” or two 
may be the only means by which the 
outing may be continued as originally 
planned. If the trip is to be through 
large, navigable rivers and. deep lakes, 
and care is taken to keep away from 
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the shore, an accident to the propeller 
is not probable, but a submerged log or 
a floating piece of wreckage may easily 
accomplish what the absence of sand 
bars or shoals would seem to render im- 
possible, 

The majority of cruises will probably 
be taken along Government waterways 
through which there is a known channel, 
for few owners will care to expose a 
fine cruiser or an only motor boat to the 
dangers of unexplored rivers and but 
little-known lakes. That is reserved 
for the campers and canoe cruisers who 
travel in inexpensive and shallow-draft 
craft. 

No matter how familiar may be the 
course along which the trip is to be 
taken, (Government charts covering 
every foot of the waterways should be 
one of the essentials of every cruise. 
Such charts may be obtained at the cus- 
toms or the internal revenue offices for 
a nominal sum and show every light- 
house, tuoy, shoal, and island and the 
depth of the water in not only the main 
channel, but the surrounding waters as 
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well. It may often happen that the 
pleasantest cruising will be found in the 
shallower water away from the main 
channel, and it is for navigation of this 
sort that a chart proves itself almost in- 
valuable. 

The first cruise taken by the novice, 
whether it be in a fully-equipped cruiser 
or in the ordinary open type of motor 
boat, may be missing in some of the es- 
sentials that make for perfect enjoyment 
—there may be a lack of some of the 
comforts and necessities, and there may 
be a superfluity of useless paraphernalia 
—but in this, as in all forms of business 
or pleasure, it is the experienced one 
who gets the “most for his money.” 

No cruise can be “unsuccessful” if we 
take it in the right spirit. What mat- 
ters it if we do run short of gasoline, or 
have to live on canned goods for a few 
days, or do not reach our destination ac- 
cording to schedule? It is not the 
cruise in itself, but the fact. that we are 
out of doors and on the water and really 
living that counts—and what more can 
any man want? 











YACHTING ON 
This kind of sailing is a favorite recreation at Rye, England. 
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WHEN AMERICA GOES ABROAD 


From Photographs Copyrighted by Underwood §S Underwood 











MANY SEEK THE NORTH CAPE AND THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 














OTHERS FIND CHANGE AND NEW SENSATIONS IN THE LAND OF THE CHERRY 
BLOSSOMS. 
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IRELAND AND HER RUINS HOLD ATTRACTIONS FOR MANY, 
































COACHING THROUGH THE SCOTTISH TROSSACHS IS NOT TO BE DESPISED. 

















IN ICELAND THE TOURISTS CAN SEE A REAL GEYSER DOING HUMBLE 
LAUNDRY DUTY. 




















KANSAS CITY SENT THIS PARTY TO SIT AT THE FEET OF THE SPHINX AND 
THE PYRAMIDS. 


























THE LEADVILLE 





GULCH IN 


HE mountains that form 

the backbone of the con- 

tinent are not a_ single 

series of ridges, or a 

closely huddled line of 

peaks; but there are many 
half-related ranges and groups of rough 
upheavals that are widely separated, or 
that have among them frequent great 
pastoral valleys. Some of these valleys 
are fully fifty miles long and nearly as 
wide, and are open grazing and farm 
land. 

Whether large or small, a mountain 
valley of this type is called a “park”; 
and it was in one of the lesser parks 
that I made my first stop after passing 
through the wild and impressive canon 
of the Royal Gorge that gashes the east- 
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THE GOLD EXCITEMENT STARTED, 


THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES 


hy CLfron Johnsog ) 
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ern buttresses of the mountains in Col- 


orado. ‘The gentle levels of the vale, 
its trees feathering into new leafage 


along the streams, its cultivated fields 
and blossoming orchards were delightful 

the more so, no doubt, because they 
were rimmed about by dark; wooded 
heights, and were guarded at a some- 
what remoter distance by the white peaks 
of the Great Divide. At least half a 
dozen snow-clad summits were in sight, 
each over fourteen thousand feet high. 

The winter was not entirely van- 
quished yet, and the mountains were 
cften obscured by drifting snow squalls 
that sometimes descended into the valley 
and sprinkled the earth with quick-melt- 
ing flakes. ‘To these frosty flurries the 
farmers paid no attention, but went on 

































ON THE BORDERS OF AN UPLAND VILLAGE, 
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make it rain all over your 
farm, and that then you 
can go and lay down. But 
we have to plow and 
harrow, and we have to 
fight the weeds, and there’s 
lots of digging necessary 
to make water ditches and 
keep ’em in order.” 

Then changing the sub- 
ject, he added: “You ought 
to climb that mountain 
over to the southward. It’s 
the highest one around 
here, except those with the 
snow on ’em, and you can 
see the whole world at one 
sweep from the top.of it.” 

However, I preferred 
to keep to the valley. Its 
chief highway was known 
as the old Leadville Trail, 
and in the early days be- 
fore the railroad was built 
this had been a populous 
thoroughfare. At one 
point was an ancient “‘road- 
house” or tavern, now 
verging on dilapidation, 
but impressive by reason of 
its size and its connection 
with a stirring and roman- 








THE FARMER AND HIS HELPMATE. 
putting in their crops and hoeing their 
gardens. Some of the local dwellers 


complained that the seasons were too 
short, but as a whole they were con- 
tented and even enthusiastic. 

“This is the best place the sun shines 
on,” declared one man, “and we have 
more bright days than anywhere else on 
earth.” 

He had left an Eastern city to seek 
health and had found it in the high, dry 
air and out-door life he led in this Rocky 
Mountain park. His wife worked with 
him in the fields, and they were happy 
and prosperous and had no desire to be- 
come city dwellers again. 

“But we have to irrigate to raise any 
crops,” said he, “and that ain’t no such 
easy job as a good many people back 
East imagine. They seem to think all 
you've got to do is to turn a faucet to 


tic past. In the gold ex- 
citement days it was al- 
ways crowded, and many 
travelers paid fifty cents each for the 
privilege of sleeping on the piazza in 
their own blankets. 

One man whose parents came to the 
vicinity at that period and settled on a 
cattle ranch told me something of his 
experiences. 

“We used to have great fun up in the 
hills catching wild horses,” said he. 
“We'd build a corral with wing fences, 
and then we'd circle around the broncos 
and work ’em down to the fences and 
into the inclosure. When they were out 
running loose they looked like nice 
horses, but in actual use they weren’t 
very desirable in most ways. Yet they 
were so nimble and tough they couldn’t 
be beat for the cattle business. The 
worst thing about ’em was that you'd 
got to break ’em over again every time 
you rode ’em. My father bought one 
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for me when I was about fifteen years 
old. I knew more at that time than I 
ever shall again, and I picked her out 
myself. “There’s a dandy,’ I says. 

“The man we bought her of claimed 
she was good and gentle and all that. 
So I expected she’d be quiet as a lamb; 
but, whatever her temper, I wore big 
cowboy spurs and was equal to anything. 
As it happened, she proved to be a Vir- 
ginia rail-fence bucker. She didn’t buck 
straight ahead, but would give side 
jumps, first this way, then that, and stiff- 
legged, too. I hadn’t been on her back 
half a minute before I was thrown off. 
As soon as I could pick myself up I 
mounted once more and the bronco got 
ready to go after me. Up she went into 
the air, and when I was comin’ down I 
met her goin’ up on the next trip. But 
I hung on till the horse tossed her head 
back and hit me in the 
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on the low ground; and so we could 
have fed the cattle some in the bad 
weather of the cold months. But that 
wasn’t economy. It made the cattle 
expect to be fed right along, and they’d 
hang around and bawl instead of get- 
ting out on the range to rustle for 
themselves. ‘The horses were able to 
stand exposure better than the cattle. 
They could wade through the snow 
sasier, and go much farther for food, 
and they’d come down from the moun- 
tains in the spring in pretty good shape 
and as shaggy as sheep. 

“Around our home were a few acres 
that we irrigated. We had a very good 
water right, for we'd filed on it early. 
You were allowed to file on as much 
water as you could reasonably use on 
your land. But it was first come, first 
served, and in a dry time the later ar- 





nose. ‘That took all the 
ginger out of me, and | 
was ready to quit. I 
owned her a number of 
years, but I never could 
tell when I got on her 
which way the hurricane 
was goin’ to strike me. 
“We had a range of 
about a thousand acres, 
and kept something like a 
hundred cattle—let ’em 
run. It was rather dis- 
couraging there were so 
many losses. During the 
winter the cattle became 
lean and weak, and in the 
spring they’d get into mud- 
holes and not have the 
strength to wade out. 
Some were stolen and 
others were destroyed by 
the railway trains. You 
see the track melted free 
of snow sooner than most 
of the land around. So at 
night the cattle would lie 
down on it to keep warm 
and dry; and if they chose 
a spot that the train came 
on suddenly from around 
a curve they’d be run over. 
“We raised alfalfa and 


cut considerable wire grass 
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rivals suffered. ‘The water right is the 
most important item in the value of a 
farm here, and has often been a cause 
of bloodshed. For instance, my wife’s 
father, who was a quiet, law-abiding 
man in every way, had some dispute 
with a neighbor over their water claims, 
and was shot at from a fence near which 
he was digging a ditch. The bullet 
went through his blouse. With only a 
shovel in his hands he ran and drove off 
the fellow who'd done the shooting. 

“A night or two later his house was 
set on fire, and when he came hurrying 
out to see what he could do to save his 
property he was shot dead. His wife 
dragged him beyond reach of the flames, 
extinguished the fire, and rode off to get 
help. A vigilance committee started for 
the home of the murderer, but they got 
a little too hilarious on the way and 
were so slow some one had time to give 
the fellow the wink, and he escaped. 
Later, though, he was arrested, and dur- 
ing the trial the judge was shot right 
on the bench. We had some rough 
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doings in those days, and every old-timer 
used to keep a revolver hanging on his 
bedpost.” 

Now, however, life in the valley is 
scarcely less peaceful than nature itself, 
and when I left this pleasant region it 
was with doubt whether I would find 
another among the mountains equally at- 
tractive. Certainly Leadville, where | 
next stopped, was not such a spot. I ar- 
rived in the late evening and found the 
snow steadily sifting down from a sky 
where, behind a thin haze of cloud, the 
full moon shone dimly. “We have snow 
every month in the year,” commented a 
native. 

Leadville is sometimes spoken of as 
“the town above the clouds.” It lies at 
an elevation of over ten thousand feet. 
Winter seemed to have the whole region 
in its chill grip on my first morning 
there, and a frosty wind blew from the 
big bleak hills and frozen mountains 
roundabout. But the snow with which 
the storm of the day previous cov- 
ered the ground melted rapidly, and by 

noon the town emerged from its 





WAITING AT 


THE HOME GATE. 





white robes in all its usual dingi- 
ness. The larger part of the place 
is a treeless huddle of frail cottage 
houses and shanties, many of which 
are dilapidated and vacant. How- 
ever, it is only fair to say that much 
of the business section has an air 
of well-built permanence, and there 
are certain residence streets where 
the homes, in size, architecture and 
surroundings, are suggestive of com- 
fort and refinement. 

A peculiarity of the mines of the 
district is the great variety of met- 
als they produce. These include 
silver, gold, zinc, lead, iron, and 
copper. But it was gold that first 
attracted miners to the region. 
For several years they delved in the 
gulches, and washed the silt in their 
pans and cradles and troughs with- 
out getting any phenomenal re- 
turns. The excitement began in 
the spring of 1878, when ore re- 
markably rich in lead and _ silver 
was discovered. 

“Then,” as an old miner ex- 
plained to me, “the people began 
pilin’ in here from all parts of the 
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world. They came in wagons and 
on horseback and in the stages, and 
by 1881 we had a city of thirty- 
seven thousand inhabitants. My 
pardner and I were among the early 
comers, and we located in Califor- 
nia Gulch and put up a tent to live 
in. But the tent was just tem- 
porary, and in a few weeks we built 
a log cabin. 

“The town was crowded. Why, 
Lord! You could hardly get 
through the streets there were so 
many people and teams, and the 
noise never stopped, day or night. 
Little sawmills were stuck up here 
and there, but they couldn’t get out 
lumber fast enough, and = men 
would take slabs or anything else 
to build their shanties. Often they 
made the sides of boards and the 
roof of canvas, and got along that 
way. Every man brought blankets, 
and quite a few just wrapped up 
and slept under trees, or on the 
saloon floors. 

“The saloons were open all 
night, and there'd be fellows lying 
around on the sawdust-strewn floor 
so thick you could hardly step be- 
tween ‘em. In the morning they'd roll 
up their blankets and go about their 
business. “There was no charge. It was 
a sort of advertisement that brought the 
saloons custom. Everybody gambled, 
and there were plenty of dives ready 
to rob anyone they could get hold of, 
so that lots of fellows went broke. 
Leadville was a rough place, and the 
mortality was blamed bad, too. But in 
three or four years they cleaned up 
some, and if the police found a man 
with a gun they run him in. After that 
there was more reason for being scairt 
back in the Eastern cities than there was 
here. 

“The men living in tents usually 
cooked their meals over an open fire, 
but you'd find a sheet-iron stove in most 
of the cabins. <A frying-pan and_ pot 
were about the extent of our cooking 
utensils. ‘The meat we ate was nearly 
all bacon and ham. Navy beans were 
a great standby. We didn’t use much 
butter or milk, and it was darn seldom 
we got any potatoes. 
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FRIENDS. 


“Whenever a new mining camp was 
started, the lawyers and doctors came 
in with the swim. ‘“There’d be about a 
couple each of lawyers and snide doctors, 
even if there wa'n’t more’n fifty men in 
the camp. The ministers wouldn’t ar- 
rive till later; but it was a good business 
proposition for them, too. Money was 
as free as water, and when a church 
was to be built, or a bell bought, the 
minister would make the rounds of the 
gambling halls and other places to get 
contributions, and the fellows would all 
dish out. Even if they never went to 
church they'd give just the same. 

“The Irish were church-goers, but 
the balance of the gang—no. Perhaps 
everyone would turn out to a_ revival 
and throw in a little boodle—from one 
to five dollars apiece. That’s as near, 
though, as they came to bein’ religious; 
and yet I’ve never seen a crowd like 
there is in this town, when it comes to 
givin’ every religion a show, even if they 
don’t care about any of ’em. One night 
a drunken fellow went to interfere with 

















A MEETING ON THE VALLEY TRAIL. 
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a Salvation Army service. As often as 
they'd start to sing or preach he’d butt 
in. However, the crowd soon put a 
stop to his nonsense. “They kicked him 
all over the street, and then he was 
thrown into jail. 

“While the mining excitement was at 
its height it was queer how eager people 
were to invest. They had an idea if 
they could get a claim, most anywhere 
within a few miles of where the big 
finds were made, their future fortune was 
sure. ‘Can’t you put me onto some- 
thing?’ a stranger would say to you; 
and if you were at all acquainted with 
the region you’d go and show him a 
spot that hadn’t been taken up. Very 
likely, in an hour’s time, you’d get two 
or three hundred dollars for the assist- 
ance rendered. Lots of these investors 
would sink a shaft fifty feet or so, and 
then go away and never be heard of 
afterward. 

“T used to have a third interest in one 
of the best claims here. If I hadn't sold 
out I’d have been a millionaire. But I 
accepted an offer of thirty thousand dol- 
lars and went to Denver and bought a 
house. I was goin’ to quit mining, and 
yet the first thing I knew I was in deeper 
than ever, and the money slipped away. 
That’s how it is in mining—easy made 
and easy gone. Some of my old friends 
accumulated great wealth, and yet died 
poor. You see they’d get to speculating, 
and everybody was after ’em when they 
had money. ‘We've got a deal on,’ the 


fellows would say, ‘and will give you a 





chance’; and most every deal made a 
hole in the fortune. 

“T'll tell you of one case, and there 
were many others, I’m thinkin’ of John 
Morrissey, Diamond Joe’s pardner. He 
got to be ‘worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, though he couldn’t read or 
write. Why, he carried an expensive 
watch, but was too ignorant to tell the 
time of day by it. You'd ask him the 
time, and he’d take out his watch, say- 
in’, ‘I do’ know—about so and so,’ mak- 
ing as good a guess as he could. Then 
turning it toward you he'd say, ‘and to 
show you I ain’t lyin’, look yourself.’ 

“Once the priest went to him to get 
him to help buy a chandelier for the 
church. ‘A chandelier,’ says John, ‘sure, 
that there church ought to have one. 
Put me down for a hundred dollars. 
But who are you going to get to play 
it?” 

“He was prosperous until some dirty 
trick of his made Diamond Joe drop 
him. After that he went to the dogs. 
His friends deserted him, his wife got 
a divorce, and he died a pauper. 

“That shows the way things have 
gone at the mines here; and the town has 
had its ups and downs, too. You may 
think it’s destined to be wiped off the 
map, but I tell you it'll be a camp after 
we're all dead and gone.” 

Probably nothing like the spectacular 
boom of the early days will be known at 
Leadville again, but it will be a long, 
long time before the region ceases to be 
a wealth-producer. 




















GAME IN SIGHT, 
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STRIP-CASTING FOR BASS 


hy Samuel G. Camp 


F you have never learned bait-cast- 

ing for bass and for any reason do 

not care to take up that method, a 

very good substitute and, moreover, 

a very efficient angling method may 

be found in strip-casting. It may 
be said with truth, also, that at times 
the strip-casting is more efficient than 
casting from the reel, whether or no you 
have mastered the use of the short bait- 
casting rod and the quadruple casting 
reel. Variety, too, is the spice of an- 
gling, and often a change to the fly-rod-— 
which is used for strip-casting—is quite 
welcome after long use of the orthodox 
short casting rod. 

Strip-casting for bass is adapted to 
both river and lake fishing, and either ar- 
tificial or natural baits may be used. 
Since the advent of the numerous and 
generally very successful artificial baits, 
as the result of the popularity of bait- 
casting, the artificial lures are most used. 
The chances are that in order to take up 
strip-casting you will have to buy very 
little extra tackle—that is, if you are a 
fly-caster. 

The fly-rod is used for strip-casting 
because, to obtain the best results, the 
reel-seat of the rod must be below the 
hand grasp. The rod should not be less 
than ten feet in length—for strip-casting 
purely a ten and a half foot rod is none 
too long, but you will probably wish to 
use a rod which may also be utilized for 
fly-casting. As the cast is made by 
shooting the line through the guides of 
the rod, as in bait-casting, these should 
be of a style which will allow free run- 
ning of the line. 

A fly-rod to be specially used for strip- 
casting would be best rigged in the mat- 
ter of guides by using fairly large caliber 
German silver trumpet guides with agate 
hand and tip guides. If your fly-rod is 
fitted with snake guides, these will an- 
swer the purpose. The addition of the 
agate guides is very desirable in either 
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case. A bass fly-rod weighing from 
seven to eight ounces is best adapted to 
strip-casting, but any trout fly-rod hav- 
ing sufficient backbone may be used. 

The reel may be either a single-action 
or a double multiplier; the quadruple 
reel may also be used, but for certain 
reasons, such as lack of balance on the 
fly-rod and greater liability of line foul- 
ing, it is not as well adapted to strip- 
casting as the reels mentioned. As a 
matter of fact the reel is not necessarily 
used to any extent in strip-casting except 
to hold the line. The single-action reel, 
all things considered, is the best to use. 

There is considerable leeway in the 
matter of the sort of line to use. Strip- 
casting bears a closer analogy to bait- 
casting than to fly-casting in that the 
line is caused to shoot out through the 
guides by the swing of the rod and prin- 
cipally by the weight of the bait in use. 
It differs from fly-casting in that the 
weight of the bait, rather than of the 
line and the spring of the rod, is the 
chief factor in getting out the line. It 
naturally follows that a line having 
weight is not absolutely necessary as for 
fly-casting. 

On the whole, the best line to use is 
a rather small caliber enameled fly-cast- 
ing line, say size G or F. This will 
render freely and smoothly through the 
rod guides and is much more durable 
and less liable to foul by wrapping 
around the rod than an unwaterproofed 
bait-casting line. For average bass fish- 
ing twenty-five yards of good quality 
size F enameled line used on a one hun- 
dred yard single-action reel will best an- 
swer the reel and line requirements for 
strip-casting. 

The method of casting is very simple 
and yet, to acquire expertness and the 
very best results, no little practice and 
experience are required. Before going 
on to speak of the baits to use and the 
general course of action of the strip- 














caster when on the bass grounds it 
would, perhaps, be best to settle the 
question of how to use rod, reel, and 
line in strip-casting. This method is 
almost exclusively employed when fish- 
ing from a boat or canoe—seldom while 
wading, or from the bank of a river or 
the lake shore. 

The reel and line should be rigged on 
the rod as for fly-casting; that is, the 
reel underneath the rod with the handle 
to the right. A short gut leader may 
be used if desired or one of fine steel or 
copper if pickerel or pike are abundant 
where your bass fishing is done. Very 
heavy baits, either artificial or natural, 
should not be used, as the work will be 
too strenuous for the fly-rod unless it is 
a very heavy and stiff one. 

Assemble rod, reel, and line, and have 
about six or eight feet of line from the 
tip of the rod. Now strip from the reel 
several feet of line, allowing’ the coils 
to lie on the bottom of the boat. Al- 
ways be careful to lay it down so that 
it will not tangle and foul during the 
cast. A new enameled line which shows 
a tendency to coil tightly should be well 
straightened by rubbing down with deer 
fat or some other line dressing before 
attempting to use it for strip-casting. 

The knack lies largely in educating 
the left hand to manipulate the line cor- 
rectly. As in the practice of many fly- 
casters, the left hand grasps the line be- 
tween the reel and the first rod-guide and 
is used to control the rendition and re- 
trieve of the line during and after the 
cast. If it is your custom to handle the 
line thus when fly-casting, you will not 
have to learn it; otherwise, although a 
limited proficiency may be quickly ac- 
quired, it will pay, you to practice this 
phase of strip-casting; its importance is 
equal to that of thumbing the reel in 
bait-casting. During the cast the out- 
running line must be subject to exactly 
the proper control, must run out neither 
too fast nor too slow, or the line will 
foul at the first rod-guide. 

Having stripped the line from the 
reel, and controlling it as above indi- 
cated with the left hand, presuming that 
you are casting from right to left, carry 
the rod to your right and slightly to 
the rear, pointing a little downward to- 
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ward the water, and then swing it 
smartly to the left across the body and 
slightly upward. When, during the 
swing of the rod, the rod tip points in 
the direction you wish to cast—as a 
matter of fact, just a little before that 
point—release the hold of the left hand 
on the line sufficiently to allow it to run 
out through the fingers. Do not release 
it entirely as this will feed the line to 
the first rod guide faster than it will 
run through and a tangle will result. 
The cast is quite similar to the side cast 
in bait-casting from the reel. 

The cast being completed, that is, the 
bait having reached the water at the de- 
sired point, the line is retrieved by strip- 
ping it in through the guides with the 
left hand, taking pains to lay the coils 
down evenly on the bottom of the boat 
as in the preliminary stripping from the 
reel. The line should be stripped in at 
a moderate rate of speed, rather faster 
with artificial lures than with natural 
in order to impart lifelike motion to the 
bait, and care should be taken to have 
the line and rod always under control so 
that immediate advantage may be taken 
of a strike. 


Keep the Line Taut 


The importance of a taut line should 
not be overlooked. After hooking a 
bass the fish is, of course, played “by 
hand” rather than from the reel, unless 
an extra long run takes out all the free 
line. This should not be considered a 
disadvantage for, as a matter of fact, 
the very best and safest way to play a 
fish is by this method ; that is, by control- 
ling the giving and taking of line with 
the left hand independently of the reel. 

Light artificial baits are the best to 
use, such lures as small trolling spoons, 
fly-spinners, bucktail spoons, etc.; light- 
weight floating baits and pork rinds on 
small white enameled spoons are also 
very successful. Fly-spoons made in 
tandem style and used in connection 
with bass flies of well-known patterns, 
scarlet ibis, Parmachene belle, Montreal, 
coachman, Henshall, silver doctor, and 
others, are very pleasant baits to use 
and, moreover, quite acceptable to the 
bass; with these should go a small dip- 
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sey sinker. Fly-spoons of this sort are 
made in a great variety of styles and in 
several degrees of desirability; those 
made with piano wire shanks and with- 
out swivels are the best. 

The most successful methods for the 
strip-caster to adopt when on the bass 
grounds are very similar to those used 
in bait-casting. Casting from a canoe 
or boat, the angler should work around 
the lake shore, casting in toward the 
rushes and lily pads and along the mar- 
gin of the aquatic vegetation of the lake, 
and also over and along rocky or sandy 
bars, about spring-holes, at the inlet and 
outlet of the lake, and other’ similar 
places where the black bass uses. 


Canoe the Proper Craft 


It is not possible to get out as much 
line in this way as when casting from 
the reel with a short casting rod, and 
for this reason the angler must take 
pains to make his approach to the fishing 
ground as noiselessly as possible. There- 
fore, the canoe is preferable to the row- 


boat when strip-casting, since the ap- 
proach to a good place to cast from can 
be made far more quietly with the 


paddle than with the oars. Necessary 
items in the outfit not mentioned above, 
are a small tackle box and a landing net. 
The latter will save many large bass 
which would otherwise be lost by bung- 
ling attempts to get them into the boat 
—a six-ounce fly-rod is a mighty poor 
tool with which to “derrick” a four- 
pound bass. 

A modification of strip-casting—or 
possibly of fly-casting, as it is difficult to 
determine which method is most closely 
approximated—exists in the use of small, 
light fly-spoons in connection with 
single-hook bass flies (these fly-spoons 
are practically the same as those men- 
tioned for use in strip-casting, but the 
smaller sizes should be used) on ordi- 
nary fly-casting tackle. 

In running water fly-casting for black 
bass is on a par, both as a sport and as 
regards its practicality, with fly-fishing 
for brook trout. Both the small and 
large mouth bass rise freely to the arti- 
ficial fly when it is properly presented 
and under the right conditions, the large 
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mouth bass having the reputation of be- 
ing generally the most willing to inspect 
the feathers. But the right conditions 
for bass fly-fishing unfortunately do not 
prevail in many parts of the country— 
running water of the proper depth for 
fly-casting and wading wherein bass, 
either large or small mouthed, exist in 
any sufficient numbers to warrant good 
sport with the fly-rod is very difficult to 
find except in certain favored localities. 

Usually the bass streams are deep and 
sluggish, necessitating the canoe and the 
casting rod, or else, if the streams are 
rapid and shallow, the brook trout is 
the principal game fish found therein. 
Fly-fishing for bass in lakes, also— 
well-authenticated exceptions duly noted 
and filed for future and practical refer- 
ence—is notoriously unremunerative. 

However, by using the customary out- 
fit for fly-casting, casting in very much 
the same way and using a small, feather- 
weight fly-spoon, the angler can have 
fairly good sport with the fly-rod and 
the black bass under any normal angling 
conditions. You must, however, be a 
pretty good fly-caster—know how to use 
your left hand as well as your right in 
casting the fly or fly-spinner and how to 
shoot your line at the finish of the for- 
ward cast—and you must also use a fly- 
spoon that is suited to the business in 
hand. 

There is one manufacturer who makes 
a specialty of this sort of tackle, and, 
as is often the case, the product of this 
specialist is measurably in advance of 
the “just as goods” offered by other 
makers of tackle in general. Since 
there is little or no trade competition in 
regard to these fly-spoons and the author 
therefore is not liable to be accused of 
odious comparison or entire lack of in- 
telligence about fishing tackle, it might 
be well to say for the accurate informa- 
tion of the reader that the fly-spinners 
mentioned are known as the Hilde- 
brandts. 

It is necessary that the spoon blades 
be very thin and light; that heavy, or, 
for that matter, any swivels at all, be 
avoided; and that the bass flies used 
with the spinners be well tied and true 
to pattern and dressed on the best grade 
of hooks—for the black bass is highly 
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discriminating in regard to tackle and 
when once he takes hold only good tackle 
will save him. Any fly-spoon which 
answers the above requirements will do. 

The fly-spoons made in tandem 
style, that is, with two small spoon 
blades leading the fly, may be especially 
recommended both for strip-casting 
proper and also for use on the fly-rod, 
casting as with the fly. As above sug- 
gested, only the lightest and smallest 
spinners should be used for casting as 
in fly-fishing. When ready for the back 
cast, in this last style of casting, do not 
snap the spinner out of the water, but 
lift it out easily. The former method 
is apt to result disastrously in several 
ways. Single-hook bucktail spinners 
and also a similar fly-spinner known as 
the fox squirrel tail are very successful 
lures for strip-casting and small spoon 
casting with the fly-rod. 
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Any of the lighter weight surface 
baits such as are used in bait-casting are 
also good for strip-casting. It would 
appear that under certain conditions the 
black bass favors a floating bait; quite 
often they will rise to the surface and 
strike a floating lure when under-water 
fishing is barren of results. The float- 
ing baits also are the most practical and 
the most saving of both tackle and tem- 
per for fishing weedy lakes, casting 
among the lily pads and.rushes, and in 
all places where under-water fishing is 
liable to result in line-fouling either in 
casting or after a bass is hooked. As 
a general rule, a bass which strikes a 
floating bait will fight close to the sur- 
face, seldom going down to any consid- 
erable depth, and the wise angler, either 
bait or strip-caster, fishing where the 
bottom is badly obstructed, will do well 
to remember this. 


a 
exe 


HOUSING THE AUTOMOBILE 
By Rokert Sloss 


O the man who is sure he 
is in motoring “for 
keeps” —that is, who has 
passed the “first fever” 
stage and settled down to 
get the most pleasure out 

of his car at the least expense—the pos- 
session of his own garage becomes an 
important desideratum. It is the way, 
par excellence, most readily to effect the 
policy of automobile economy that has 
been constantly preached in these pages. 
Not only does it save the $10 to $30 a 
month rent for the mere storage of a 
car in a public garage, but by keeping 
‘the motorist in constant personal touch 
with his machine it enables him to form 
habits of care and attention that will 
save many dollars and disappointments 
in the long run. 

Fortunately for the average motorist 
about eighty per cent of the automobil- 


ing population of the United States lives 
outside of the great cities where the cost 


‘of ground space is so high as to preclude 


a private garage for any but the inde- 
pendently rich. Fortunately, also, even 
a fairly spacious garage is not so large 
that room cannot usually be found for 
it on the average town lot or country 
place already in the possession of most 
motorists. 

The first thing to do, therefore, in 
planning your garage is to determine the 
amount of floor space you will require, 
and your first caution must be not to 
underestimate how much you can get 
along with for the proper and conven- 
ient housing of your car. It is far bet- 
ter to err on the side of too much than 
too little, for as your automobile experi- 
ence grows, your paraphernalia will like- 
ly grow with it. You must have not 
only room to work around the car in 
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comfort but also to store supplies and 
accessories not in use. 

If you have a small car, you will find 
that with the top folded it will measure 
at least three feet more than its wheel 
base, perhaps thirteen to fifteen feet over 
all. It is the part of wisdom to allow 
for the possibility of purchasing a larger 
car later, and a length of sixteen feet by 
a width over hubs and mud guards of 
five or six feet is not too much to allow 
for the actual floor space taken up by the 
car itself. If you intend to provide a 
separate room for a workshop, and if 
the approach to the garage is ample 
enough for the car to be turned in its 
own steering angle or on skids, you must 
calculate about eighteen by eight feet as 
sufficient floor space for each car. 


The Smallest Possible Garage 


If, therefore, your object is merely to 
provide a shelter for your machine, and 
you intend to do all cleaning and repairs 
outdoors, a room eighteen or twenty feet 
long by eight or ten feet wide is the 
smallest you can count upon. 


This will 
permit of only a limited amount of sup- 
plies and accessories being stored along 
the walls. On the other hand, if, as is 
more likely, it is your intention to pro- 
vide a single room in which the car may 
not only be stored but washed and re- 
paired, you will require at least three 
feet on each side with room around the 
ends to get at the car conveniently. 
This would make the minimum floor 
space for a single car twelve by twenty 
to twenty-two feet. 

To this must be added at least four 
feet for a tool bench at one side and two 
feet for lockers and general storage room 
at the other. This would make the 
width of your floor eighteen feet. Thus 
a room eighteen feet wide by twenty feet 
deep is the minimum with which you 
should attempt to get along if you are to 
do any considerable repairs or storage. 
If you consider it more convenient to 
have your bench at the far end so as to 
be handy to the engine, leaving the stor- 
age space at the side, the dimensions be- 
come fifteen feet wide by twenty-four 
feet deep. To comfortably house and 
wash a second car an additional ten feet 
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must go on the width. Obviously, if 
the available ground space will permit, 
it is wise to add three feet or more each 
way to these minimum dimensions. 

Even if you intend to equip your gar- 
age at first in a meager way, provision 
for additional conveniences such as in- 
side gasoline pump, heating and toilet 
fixtures, should be made if possible. 
You will never be embarrassed by too 
much room, and the additional cost of 
construction of a room over a cramped 
garage is negligible. Even with but one 
car it is extremely likely that you will 
wish occasionally to remove the body in 
order to work on the chassis. In such 
a contingency you will need at least 
eight feet additional width. 

You may wish later to install a turn- 
table with its added convenience. 
Hence the far-sightedness of providing 
an additional ten feet width for a pos- 
sible second car should commend itself 
to you in any case. A one-room garage 
twenty-five feet deep by thirty-five feet 
wide should be roomy enough for your 
requirements till you can afford to mul- 
tiply your motor cars. 

Having settled upon the dimensions, 
your next question for decision is the 
method of construction to be employed. 
Portable garages, ranging from a good 
substantial tent to a complete wooden 
or galvanized iron structure which may 
be quickly bolted together, are obtain- 
able in varying degrees of size, elaborate- 
ness, and price. While these may do 
very well for the seashore cottage or the 
summer camp, or the lengthy sojourn in 
some garageless locality, it would not 
prove economical in the end to choose 
this type for permanent installment on 
the home grounds. 

The first consideration in a perma- 
nent garage is fireproofing. It is here 
that Portland cement and its possibilities 
come to the aid of the wisely economical 
motorist. By its use even a more or 
less dilapidated frame stable or carriage- 
shed may be made into a practically fire- 
proof garage at moderate expense. The 
windows of such buildings will usually 
have to be greatly enlarged or increased 
in number to make repair work pos- 
sible. In the case of a stable if chauf- 
feurs’ quarters are not required upstairs, 
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it is most practicable to cut out the loft 
and put a sizable skylight in the roof. 

Metal lath may then be attached to 
the studding of the inner walls and roof 
and this covered with cement plaster. 
The metal lath is stapled on rather 
loosely to the studding to allow some 
play between them which is taken up by 
the plaster. Asbestos board may be sub- 
stituted for the metal lath and the ce- 
ment plaster imposed upon this. Add a 
concrete floor and you have made your 
building essentially fireproof on the in- 
side, the source of the greatest danger. 

If it is desired to beautify the exterior, 
all the loose boards should be nailed up 
and metal lath stapled loosely to them. 
Upon this two coats of cement plaster 
may be troweled, giving the appearance 
of a stucco garage and providing com- 
plete protection against weather. 

If the loft is to be made over into a 
room, its flooring should be sheathed be- 
neath with asbestos board and plaster. 
It would be safer, if the structural 
strength of the side walls permits, to lay 
a new floor of fire-tiles supported by iron 
beams or one of reénforced concrete. 
The stairway, if within the lower room, 
should be separated from it by a fire- 
proof partition (at least stucco and 
metal lath on studding) and _ access 
is best provided by an outside door. 

Converting an existing available out- 
building, provided it is not so large as to 
involve too much labor, is the cheapest 
method of getting a garage for yourself. 
Next to it comes a new structure of 
wood-stud frame covered with stucco 
on metal lath. Your local carpenter 
can design and put up the frame to your 
specifications, and your local plasterer 
can readily be inducted into mixing and 
working with stucco if he is not already 
familiar with it. One coat of finishing 
stucco may be used on the outside, but it 
is more satisfactory first to apply a 
“scratch coat” to the metal lath and 
then a smooth or pebbled final coat upon 
this. 

The inside may be finished by apply- 
ing one smooth coat between the stud- 
ding. It is more satisfactory, sightly, 
and fireproof to finish the inside with 
metal lath and at least one coat of stucco 
after the manner of the outside. 
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Slightly more expensive, but as fire- 
proof and permanent almost as stone or 
brick, is a framework of galvanized iron 
pipe, the uprights of which are set into 
a concrete foundation. ‘The necessary 
lengths of pipe, angle irons, etc., are 
readily obtainable, not expensive, and 
easily put together. A man who is half- 
way handy can soon learn to put up such 
a structure for himself. ‘The pipe frame- 
work is reénforced with flatiron studs to 
which metal lath is laced with wire. 
The finish is two coats of cement plaster 
without and a single coat within. The 
possibilities of this construction are re- 
markably varied from an architectural 
and decorative standpoint, and it com- 
mends itself as probably the wisest choice 
for the man of limited means who wishes 
a neat, serviceable, and safe garage. 


Where Concrete Is Useful 


Unless the materials for mixing con- 
crete (clean hard sand and screened 
gravel or broken stone) are not readily 
available in the locality, a garage of 
either concrete blocks or monolithic con- 
crete construction commends itself as 
the most satisfactory type obtainable 
without putting money into purely archi- 
tectural adornment and elegance. You 
can build a_ beautiful little garage 
of Parian marble if you can afford so 
to please your eye, but it will not be so 
permanent nor any more suitable for its 
purpose than one of concrete. 

The employment of concrete con- 
struction has grown so that there are 
now within easy reach of most localities 
manufactories of either concrete hollow 
tile or solid concrete blocks. The for- 
mer can be laid by any bricklayer in pre- 
cisely the same manner as bricks, which 
though slightly cheaper do not afford so 
satisfactory a garage building. Con- 
crete blocks are somewhat cheaper than 
stone and are laid in the same manner 
by the mason. Their outer surface is 
usually finished in some imitative “rock 
face” pattern. Hence they do not re- 
quire an outer finish, while concrete tile 
is generally stuccoed on the exterior for 
appearance sake. 

A fairly large garage intended to be 
permanently complete for all the owner’s 
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possible requirements is most wisely 
built by mass concrete construction, 


whether with solid or hollow walls, 
either being reénforced by iron rods. 
The hollow walls preclude dampness. 
The molds for either variety and for 
various architectural forms can be con- 
structed at small expense by any compe- 
tent carpenter. Ordinary labor proper- 
ly supervised can be employed to mix 
and pour the concrete into the molds. 
If you have the patience and the time to 
spare and enough of a mechanical bent, 
you can readily acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge to enable you to superintend the 
job of building your garage in this 
manner. 

Men with no more previous experi- 
ence than yours have managed the 
building of habitable houses for them- 
selves out of-concrete. Instructions as 
to how to work with concrete are pur- 
chasable or obtainable gratis from most 
of the Portland cement manufacturers 
and will repay careful study by the motor- 
ist who contemplates possessing a substan- 
tial garage of his own. If you do not 
feel up to bossing the job yourself, a 
varied assortment of architects’ drawings 
and plans for garages of concrete in 
varied sizes, shapes, styles, and adorn- 
ment exist, and by making your selec- 
tion from these and probably being able 
to rent the molds used in existing ex- 
amples of the type, you can effect consid- 
erable saving. 

In general the criterion of your selec- 
tion of structural material for your 
garage should be the size and perma- 
nency you desire, coupled with the tensile 
strength of your pocketbook. If you 
have determined upon a large and com- 
plete building, and if you can afford it, 
by all means choose concrete. If build- 
ing with the idea of~subsequent addi- 
tions, concrete tile or blocks are a wise 
choice. If you feel sure that you can 
put up with a moderate sized garage and 
that by the time you outgrow it you will 
have more money in the bank than at 
present, stucco on galvanized pipe or 
even wooden frame will meet your 
needs. Full information as to the rela- 
tive merits and possibilities of all these 
structural methods can be obtained for 
the asking from the concerns who are 
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anxious to sell you Portland cement for 
the purpose. 

Having determined the size and mate- 
rial for your garage, there are several 
important considerations which you 
must not overlook in planning it. In 
the first place spare no pains to insure 
an abundance of light. Do not count 
on being able to work by the light of 
the open door, for you will want to use 
your car in all kinds of weather, and 
the very time that a serious repair or 
adjustment confronts you is likely to bé 
on a gloomy day when without ample 
window space you cannot see what you 
are about. 

The best insurance against finding, 
after your garage is built, that the win- 
dow space is insufficient, is to plan for a 
skylight. If one side of the roof faces’ 
north, the skylight may follow its slope. 
Otherwise the glass should be raiséd to 
prevent direct sunlight from falling 
upon the varnished body of your car. 
The glass of the windows should be of 
the “rough rolled” variety used for fac- 
tories, so as to scatter direct sunlight, 
for the same reason and for the addi- 
tional comfort of working in a diffused 
light. The advantage of white-finished 
walls and ceiling is also obvious. 


Use Electricity for Lights 


If artificial lighting is required for 
night work, the fire risk makes electric- 
ity a necessity. If you cannot rent 
current, you will have to get a small gas- 
oline engine and dynamo with which 
you can illuminate both your garage and 
your house. For the former a couple 
of tungsten lamps hung near the ceiling 
on each side of the car will save you the 
annoyance of getting in your own light. 
In wiring the garage, provide sockets 
at suitable intervals along the walls to 
which extension lamps, caged and 
shaded, may be attached, so as to enable 
you to illuminate any remote part of the 
mechanism of the car. 

Heating must also be provided in the 
garage which is intended to house a car 
used the year round. If you build 


against your steam-heated house, laun- 
dry or stable, it is a simple matter to 
add more piping to the system already 
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installed. Otherwise the best plan is to 
provide a small cellar under a portion of 
the garage and have an outside entrance 
to it. There a steam or hot water 
heater may be installed with pipes run- 
ning through openings in the floor that 
are carefully sealed. 

A somewhat cheaper method is to pro- 
vide a wing for a small heater, separated 
by a partition through which the pipes 
run. This also should be entered only 
through an outside door. By constant 
care and proper precautions it is pos- 
sible to maintain a heater even in the 
corner of a one-room garage, farthest 
from the shop end. In this case kero- 
sene and not gasoline must be used for 
cleaning and fire extinguishers and pails 
of sand should be provided for emer- 
gencies. Where the garage has a sepa- 
rate shop room the heater may safely be 
placed in the storage room. 

Do not forget to provide for a repair 
pit so situated that the car may be read- 
ily placed over it. Three and a half 
feet are wide enough, with a length at 
least two feet less than the wheel base 
of your car, and a depth of about six 
feet. Ashort flight of portable steps, to 
enable you to sit or stand while at work 
in any part of the pit, are essential to 
comfort. The pit when not in use 
should be covered by a sectional trap, of 
iron preferably, sunk at the edges so as 
to be level with the floor. 

For the floor of the garage, wood 
cannot be considered because of its rapid 
tendency to become oil-soaked. Con- 
crete is the best material yet available, 
though it has the disadvantages of being 
cold and absorbing oil. The latter can 
be obviated by placing a drip pan under 
the car, and mats may be used to lie on 
when working underneath in an adjust- 
ment too moderate to require the pit. 

A pit is most economically provided 
for in laying the floor. A turntable 
may be added later by making the slight 
excavation needful and lining it with 
concrete. Though not a positive neces- 
sity, a turntable is a great timesaver and 
convenience in shifting the car to va- 
rious portions of the garage. Where 
space is limited it may be constructed in 
the form of a ring around the pit or it 
may be designed in the form of a circu- 
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lar platform with a trapdoor giving 
access to the pit. 

Whether this form is adopted or it is 
allotted floor space of its own, in calcula- 
ting the dimensions of the turntable you 
mu&t add at least ten inches to the wheel 
base of your car to allow for the length- 
wise flattening of tires and about two 
inches to the tread. Plot out the re- 
sulting rectangle on the garage floor; its 
corners, plus a couple of inches clear- 
ance, will represent the outer points of 
contact of the tires with the floor. The 
diagonal of the rectangle is then the di- 
ameter of the turntable. 

The floor must be so constructed that 
washing water will drain off, and sepa- 
rate drain pipes must lead from the pit 
and turntable spaces. Instead of having 
the floor slope from all sides to a cen- 
tral grating, it is better to drain toward 
the door. In order that the car may 
not have any tendency to roll when the 
brakes are off, draw a line from the 
center of the doorway lengthwise of the 
garage and let the floor slope from two 
sides toward this which should be de- 
pressed into a channel leading to a 
grating at the door where a drain pipe 
must be provided. A cross channel of 
concrete just outside the door may be 
constructed to catch any water that may 
spill over the entrance and lead it to the 
drain. 


Common Soda for Cleaning 


The best method of removing oil and 
grease from the garage floor is to swab 
it with a saturate solution of common 
washing soda. A barrel of this solution 
should be kept on hand and the floor 
cleaned pretty frequently. Regular and 
thorough cleaning of the floor is a pre- 
caution against fire not to be neglected. 
Fill a barrel with water and stir in as 
much soda (at about four cents a 
pound) as will dissolve. A pailful of 
this, brought first to the boiling point, 
will clean down the floor of the average 
small one-car garage. 

By all means, if there is side room, 
have a sliding door to your garage. 
Swinging doors must be hooked back 
when open, and though cheaper, are a 
nuisance. The most satisfactory door 
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for a small garage is a roll-up iron shut- 
ter. A moderate sized two-car garage 
may have two overlapping sliding doors, 
each wide enough to admit a car. 

As for the arrangement of the inte- 
rior, common sense will dictate the plac- 
ing of the bench near a window or 
windows and the location of all tools 
conveniently near. To your shop equip- 
ment belongs first of all the touring tools, 
or duplicates of them, described in a pre- 
vious paper of this series. You can 
spend more than the cost of your car in 
special tools for your garage, but the 
wise way is to build up the equipment 
gradually. 

Never buy a tool unless you are sure 
that by using it you can save time and 
money in the long run. Provide for 
the work you know you can do and have 
the major special repairs done at a reg- 
ular shop, till you become enough of a 
skilled mechanic to do them yourself. 
Get a good heavy work bench and the 
following to begin with: 


One or two iron vises. 

Soldering torch. 

Heavy hammer. 

Two large monkey wrenches. 

Large pipe wrench. 

Copper mallet. 

Hacksaw. 

Assorted augers and brace. 

Breast drill and bits. 

Assorted twist drills. 

Assorted taps to fit threads used on car. 

Tap wrenches. 

Assorted thread dies and die stocks. 

Assorted cold chisels, and flat, round, and 
half round files. 


If you have installed a small gas en- 
gine for lighting purposes as described 
above, you need only a shaft and belting 
to have power at your hand. You may 
then acquire machine tools in the order 
of their usefulness about as follows: 


Emery-wheel stand. 

Bench drill-press. 

Speed lathe. 

Power hacksaw. 

Small shaper. 

Medium sized engine lathe. 
Small universal milling machine. 


You will not need the last two un- 
less you intend to become skillful enough 
to be independent of the automobile re- 
pair man. If you have power, an arbor 
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press and a wheel puller for removing 
wheels and gears from their shafts will 
be conveniences. A large rivet forge 
with smoke pipe to the outside, an anvil, 
and a sledge or two, with tub of water, 
will enable you to straighten bent axles 
and harden or temper small steel parts. 
The average garage owner will likely 
omit this heavy equipment, finding 
enough to fill his available time in the 
ordinary cleaning and care of his car 
and in simple repairs and adjustments, 
and will leave serious work to the near- 
by machinist. 

The possession of a garage enables 
you to buy your supplies in bulk at a 
saving of from twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent in cost. You can store quanti- 
ties of gear oils, greases, polishing com- 
pound, cotton waste, carbide, oil soap, 
and the like, and a half-barrel of cylin- 
der oil will last you for an average 
season. Shellac, white lead, emery, 
graphite, and other sundries will suggest 
themselves from experience as to what 
to keep on hand. 

Do not fail to provide a galvanized 
steel can with spring cover, and don’t 
fail to throw your oily waste into it. 
Pans and brushes for “washing down” 
with kerosene or gasoline must be 
handy. Keep the small quantities of 
these liquids needed for cleaning in one 
of the reliable types of small safety can. 


Look Out for the Gasoline 


Never consider for an instant storing 
gasoline in quantity anywhere within 
the garage. The potential energy of 
this useful but dangerous liquid is about 
fifteen times that of dynamite, and one 
cannot be reminded too often of the ex- 
treme ease with which it ignites in the 
form of vapor mixed with air. The 
motorist’s familiarity with this phenome- 
non taking place under proper control 
tends to make him careless. 

Sink a large galvanized iron tank sev- 
eral feet below the ground at least a rod 
from the garage. Run a pipe from this 
tank up to the ground level and provide 
it with a screw cap, removable only 
with a wrench, for filling. Run an- 
other pipe from the bottom of the tank 
into the garage. To this attach a pump 














provided with flexible hose for filling 
the car’s tank. Have a cock in the pipe 
near the floor and see that it is turned 
off at all times except when you must 
draw gasoline. Only thus can you 
eliminate three fourths of the gasoline 
danger in your garage. Even then 
watchfulness is required to detect drip- 
pings due to a leaky car tank or filling 
hose. 

When testing the motor indoors, a 
length of flexible reénforced rubber 
hose should be on hand to connect with 
the muffler outlet and lead the exhaust 
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gases directly to the open air. Experi- 
ence tempered by your pocketbook will 
suggest many wrinkles and conveniences 
in making your garage complete. <A 
power air pump with storage tank or a 
small air compressor belted to your shaft 
will save time and energy. But the 
thing to do first is to get your own 
garage and get to work in it with what 
time you can spare, leaving elaborate 
fussings and fixings till ripe experience 
and familiarity with what you most 
often need to do to the car has taught 
you with what you can best do it. 





ms: Outdoor Books 


HE navigation of the air is begia- 

ning to make its inevitable impress 

on literature. The very latest thing 
in heroes of fiction is the aviator, and 
it is only a matter of time when the air- 
ship will displace the motor car as a stock 
property in up-to-date novels. Instead of a 
six-cylinder touring car swinging up the 
gravel drive, we shall see a graceful bi- 
plane flutter to a landing stage on the roof. 
James, the butler, will announce that the 
airship waits above without suffering in ap- 
prehension lest he will be asked, “Above 
what?” for he can answer with propriety, 
“Above the ’ouse, milord.” 

“The Sky-Man,’* by Henry Kitchell 
Webster, is a flying-machine story of the 
“heavier - than- air” type—but not much 
heavier. The hero—he is all that—is a 
skillful aviator, a “deus ex flying machina” 
so to speak. Soaring lazily through the air 
above a not very definite locality in the 
Arctic regions, Philip Cayley feels like a 
god. Besides a trusty pair of silken wings, 
his only paraphernalia consists of a com- 
pass and sextant, a bottle of milk, and a 
revolver. His nearest base of supplies is 
three hundred miles away, where, hidden 
under a stone, is a twenty-pound tin of 

* “©The Sky-Man.’” By Henry Kitchell Webster. 


Illustrated. Pp. 344, $1.20 net. New York: The 
Century Co. 





femmican. Perhaps he has a cow there, 
too, which would explain the bottle of milk 
he carries. 

While thus idly flapping his wings, he 
looks down to earth and sees a party of 
men crossing the ice. Presently all but one 
of them fall back, and in another minute 
he who is in the lead clutches his throat 
and falls. A sudden flood of crimson 
stains the snow. When the story is drama- 
tized, the curtain will fall here on the 
first act. The second act will open with 
Philip descending “with a hawklike 
pounce” to an ice floe where a beauteous 
maiden in a smartly tailored suit of seal- 
skin reclines pensively. A steam yacht is 
at anchor close by. 

Thus, up there at latitude seventy-six, do 
the hero and heroine get acquainted. They 
are a fine-looking pair. Jeanne’s eyes are 
very blue and her hair is golden, and Cay- 
ley’s face is sensitive, finely chiseled, al- 
most beautiful. The two soon learn why 
each other is there. Cayley is a_ recluse, 
having turned his back on civilization be- 
cause he could not clear his name from a 
false charge, and Jeanne is hunting for her 
father who was lost several years before 
while exploring. The girl is waiting for 
the return of a party who have been search- 
ing for him. 

But what of the man who was killed in 
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the first act? It so happened that Perry 
Hunter was one of the searching party who 
had become separated from his companions 
and fallen in with a desperate band of ruf- 
fians who were marooned on these bleak 
and barren shores. And, as luck would 
have it, he was just the man who could 
have cleared Cayley’s name from dishonor. 
There is a lot doing from this time for- 
ward, but the real excitement comes when 
the yacht disappears and leaves Jeanne and 
Philip together in the wilds with only the 
brutal leader of the band responsible for 
Hunter’s death. The flying device will ac- 
commodate only one passenger, so that it is 
useless for escape. A year of this life is 
attended by numerous thrills—about four to 
the page. 


The adventures of another “sky-pilot” are 
told by Frederick Palmer in “Danbury 
Rodd, Aviator.’* The nine short stories 
that have gone into this book show Rodd as 
an aérial superman. Compared with Philip 
Cayley in the other tale, he is as an eagle 
to a sparrow. He flits hither and yon with 
admirable insouciance, now taking an over- 
wrought financier on an enforced vacation 
trip up-State, now pursuing a murderer in 
another aéroplane over the Rocky Moun- 
He even effects a reconcilation be- 
tween two lovers in Ireland and restores a 
lost child to its parents. He is a_ breezy, 
likable chap, with just a dash of sentiment, 
and enough sound sense to make the senti- 
ment attractive. His fleet of fliers, the Fal- 
con, Hawk, Gray Pheasant, Albatross, and 
Feather, ought to give some dramatist of 
Rostand’s kidney inspiration for an aéro- 
drome-yard play. 

Rodd is only human after all, and he be- 
comes enamored of a fair maid. The final 
story tells of his wooing. Up in the clouds 
above Paris—whither Rodd has _ chased 
across the ocean in his ’plane—he and his 
lady friend are taking a joy ride when they 
run into a thunder storm. “A _ cyclonic 
whirlwind racked the Falcon, playing with 
the ship of the air as a zephyr plays with 
a thistleblow. It whistled _ blisteringly 
through the planes. Streaks of lightning 
ran along the frame and livid violet balls 
shot past.” 

* Danbury Rodd, Aviator.’” 


Illustrated. Pp. 310, $1.50. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


tains. 


By Frederick Palmer. 
New York: Charles 
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Then a wing is broken and the girl 
climbs out and fixes it with a piece of wire. 
The wobbling craft rights itself, the clouds 
roll by, and the aviators descend to earth 
and find a minister. The exciting scene as 
portrayed by Mr. Palmer has but one de- 
fect; the girl should have made the re- 
pair with a hairpin. 


“The Conquest of the Air’* is the title of 
two books on the history and use of flying 
machines. They are written by an Ameri- 
can and a Frenchman respectively, Pro- 
fessor A. Lawrence Rotch of Harvard, and 
M. Alphonse Berget. Not only is M. Ber- 
get’s book far in advance of that by Pro- 
fessor Rotch, but it is the only one I have 
seen that answers intelligibly any rational 
question that one might ask about aérosta- 
tion. The reader who is seeking informa- 
tion beyond that relating merely to the 
spectacular side of flying will find it both 
interesting and illuminating. 

The book is divided in two parts, in the 
first of which dirigible balloons are treated. 
There is a discussion of the physical prin- 
ciples on which this form of locomotion is 
based, and in succeeding chapters this dis- 
cussion is amplified in its several phases. 
The reader is given an insight into such 
problems as the resistance of the air, the 
action of the wind, and the conditions of 
equilibrium, stability, and propulsive force. 
He learns of the mechanical construction of 
the bailoon and of the manner in which it 
is handled by the navigator. 

There are some interesting details in a 
description the author gives of a typical 
trip. Speaking of the static sensibility of 
the airship, he says: “It is hardly neces- 
sary to urge passengers in a dirigible to 
the prudence. Nothing 
must be thrown overboard, be it a bottle, an 
empty box, or even a chicken bone, without 
the pilot’s permission.” Clearly this ve- 
hicle is no place for the man who chews to- 
bacco. 

The second part of the book deals with 
aviation, real flying which does not rely on 
the lifting power of gas. The general form 
of treatment is the same as in the first part. 


*¢¢ The Conquest of the Air.’” By A. Lawrence 
Rotch, S.B., A.M. Illustrated. Pp. 192, $1.00 
net. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

+ ** The Conquest of the Air.’ By Alphonse Ber- 
get. Illustrated. Pp. 295. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 
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THE WORLD OF SPORT 


The biplanes of Voisin, the Wright Broth- 
ers, Farman, and Breguet, and the mono- 
planes of Blériot, Santos- Dumont, and 
others are described and pictured with such 
minuteness that any tyro may be able to 
speculate on their respective merits. For 
the benefit of those who wish to delve into 
the mathematics of flying there are various 
laws and formulas scattered through the 
book. It is not necessary to understand 
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these for a full appreciation of the author’s 
statements, but doubtless they would seem 
indispensable to a scientific mind. — 

The most distinctive part of Professor 
Rotch’s book is the chapter in which are in- 
cluded some letters written by Benjamin 
Franklin from France on the occasion of the 
first ascensions of a hydrogen balloon. For 
the rest, it is a rather sketchy treatise, and 
not in the same class with M. Berget’s work. 
































THE BEST IN 


5 NGLISH golfers are hailing John 


THE WORLD 


Ball, latest winner of the Brit- 

ish amateur championship, as the 
greatest amateur golfer in the world. If 
there is any virtue in seven champion- 
ships in what is admittedly the fastest 
golfing company in the world, the title 
would seem to be well earned. But 
what interests many of us is not so much 
the number of championships which Mr. 
Ball has won as the length of time over 
which his winning play extends. His 
first national win was in 1888. Two 
years later he repeated the performance, 
and again in 1892, 1894, 1899, and 
1907. Now 1910 is added to the list. 
In the last quarter of a century he has 
missed only two national tournaments, 
and in those two years he had laid aside 
the driver for the sword and deserted the 
Hoylake links for the South African 
veldt. 

There is a quite widespread belief, 
especially among American golfers, that 
at this game young blood has the prefer- 
ence, at least in the amateur field. Youth 
must be served, is the favorite phrase, 
and the career of W. J. Travis is sup- 
posed to point the exception rather than 


the rule. Across the water the opposite 
is the case. Mr. Ball is no exception to 
the rule that the veterans are the pace- 
makers, and there are few examples of 
aspiring youngsters upsetting the calcu- 
lations of the experts. 

To be sure, the newcomers do win 
in American tournaments often enough 
to demand an explanation. Perhaps 
they are more clever than British youths 
and develop with greater rapidity, al- 
though the result of the only Oxford- 
Cambridge Yale-Harvard golf match 
gave little support for this theory. The 
more plausible explanation is that our 
golfers are more intermittent in their 
devotion. It is safe to say that the na- 
tional amateur entry list of 1910 will 
show surprisingly few players whose 
tournament experience goes back as far 
as 1900. The old contestants have lost 
interest. They have “gone off” their 
game by neglect of tournaments. They 
have gone in for something else or have 
been content to drop to a level of com- 
fortable mediocrity that finds its highest 
excitement in the weekly club handicap. 
Until this condition of affairs is changed 
it is likely to be a long day before W. J. 
Travis’s feat in England is duplicated 
by another American golfer. 
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T was not a difficult choice that the 
examiners gave the two hundred 
and seventy-eight candidates for ad- 

mission to the United States Naval 
Academy when they asked the young 
men to choose among the following sub- 
jects for an original composition: “The 
Panama Canal,” “Who I Am and Why 
I Am Here,” and “My Favorite Sport.” 
If you have ever been a young man it is 
unnecessary to tell what the majority of 
them chose, but it may interest you to 
know that the favorite of favorites for 
most of them was football. No molly- 
coddles need apply. 


OUR WELCOME 


T may seem unnecessary to remark 
that Theodore Roosevelt is home 
again. The only man who hasn't 

heard about it is deaf, dumb, and blind, 
and is spending all his waking hours 
alone at the bottom of a well. Perhaps 
he has detected a few earth quakings, at 
that. We have no concern with Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s political ambitions or the 
lack of them. He has always seemed to 
us fairly well able to take care of him- 
self in politics—or anywhere else. 

It is to Theodore Roosevelt, man of 
the outdoors, lover of everything in Na- 
ture, the man with the seeing eye and 
the hearing ear and the comprehending 
brain, that we take off our professional 
and personal hat. If half of us could 
find half as much in the world to in- 
terest us as Theodore Roosevelt finds 
every day of his life, there would be 
much less talk of world-weariness and 
emptiness—not to mention any other of 
the objective phrases that are used to lay 
on some one or something else the fault 
that lies in ourselves. 

Some of us here and there may differ 
with him politically—apparently not 
many or often—but we must all pay a 
sincere tribute to the man who has 
found the fountain of youth and the se- 
cret of happiness. He has learned that 
the only way to live is to /ive—and that 
means using every atom of power that 
the good Lord gave you. It’s a great 
thing to have him back again. 





NEWS 


tor, made several successful flights 
from a lake near Martigues, France. M. 
Fabre’s aéroplane, which was equipped 
with a series of canvas floats, started from 
the water under its own propulsion. 

At Louisville, Kentucky, June 18th, Glenn 
H. Curtiss broke the world’s record for a 
quick start in an aéroplane when he rose 
from the track in 4% seconds. On June roth, 
Curtiss rose in his aéroplane from the 
ground 873 feet from the starting mark. 
His previous record was 98 feet. 

The first regular airship passenger serv- 
ice was inaugurated in Germany, June 
22d. Count Zeppelin’s dirigible balloon, 
the Deutschland, carrying twenty passen- 
gers, made the first scheduled trip from 
Friedrichshafen to Diisseldorf, a distance of 
300 miles, in nine hours. The average 
time for the complete course was 33 miles an 
hour. On June 28th the ship was destroyed 
in a storm in the Teutoburgian forest. 


OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD 


Aviation 
N June 17th, M. Fabre, the French avia- 


A new monoplane record was established 
at Chalons-sur-Marne, France, on June 9th, 
by Labouchere. He carried two passengers 
and made a flight of ten minutes. 

On June oth, Lieutenant Fréquant and 
Captain Marconnet, of the French army, 
established a new record for flight with a 
double passenger load. The course covered 


“was between the Chalons military camp 


and Vincennes, a distance of 105.6 miles. 
The journey occupied 150 minutes, which 
was made in a biplane. 

Walter Brookins, in a Wright biplane, 
broke the world’s aéroplane record for alti- 
tude at Indianapolis, June 17th. The height 
reached was 4,503 feet. 

On June 13th, Charles K. Hamilton 
successfully accomplished the flight from 
New York to Philadelphia and back. He 
covered the distance to Philadelphia with- 
out a stop, but was forced to land once on 
the return trip. The distance of the round 
trip is 172 miles and the time spent in the 
air was 209 minutes. 





NEWS OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD 


Automobiles 


ARNEY OLDFIELD broke three world’s 
automobile circular track records at St. 
Paul, Minn., as follows: June 22, two miles, 
time 1:40; June 23, one mile, time 0:493; 
June 24, four miles, time 3:24. 

Ben Kirscher made a new world’s auto- 
mobile record for three miles on a circular 
track at St. Paul, Minn., on June 22d. The 
time was 2:364. 


Tennis 


W. NILES, intercollegiate tennis cham- 

* pion, won the Massachusetts Tennis 

Singles Championship June 22d, defeating 
R. C. Seaver in three straight sets. 

Niles and Dabney won the Massachusetts 
State Doubles Championship from Sulloway 
and Rhodes on June rst. 

Theodore Roosevelt Pell, for the last 
three years holder of the New England 
championship, successfully defended his title 
in the championship play at Hartford, 
Connecticut, June 11th, defeating R. A. 
Holden, Jr., in straight sets. 

At Philadelphia, June 25th, Miss Hazel 
Hotchkiss, of Berkeley, California, retained 
the women’s singles national championship, 
defeating Miss Louise Hammond, of New 
York. In the doubles, Miss Hotchkiss and 
Miss Rotch defeated Miss Browning and 
Miss Wildey. In the mixed doubles Miss 
Hotchkiss and J. R. Carpenter, Jr., defeated 
Miss Wildey and Herbert M. Tilden. 

H. H. Hackett and F. B. Alexander won 
the New York Metropolitan tennis doubles 
at the West Side Club, New York, June 
27th, defeating R. D. Little and E. P. 
Fischer, 6-1, 7-5, 3-6, 6-2. 

A. F. Wilding beat Beals C. Wright in 
the all-comers singles in the all-England 
championships, June 28th, 4-6; 4-6; 6-4; 
6-2; 6-3. In the ladies’ championship 
Mrs. Chambers beat Miss Johnson, 6-4 
and 6-2. 

Golf 


G. BYRD, of Atlanta, won the cham- 
* pionship cup of the Southern Golf As- 
sociation, June 11th, defeating R. G. Bush, 
Jr., of New Orleans, 8 up and 6 to play. 
Wirt L. Thompson won the individual 
championship of Philadelphia, June rth, 
defeating William P. Smith. 
The British open championship at Saint 
Andrews, June 24th, was won by James 
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Braid, title holder of r90r, 1905, 1906, and 
1908. Aleck Herd was second and G. Dun- 
can third. D. J. Ross, of Massachusetts, 
and William Smith, of Mexico, the only 
transatlantic competitors, were well up at 
the finish. Braid’s aggregate score was 299. 
Smith broke the record for the course by 
two strokes, with a score of 71, a feat du- 
plicated by Duncan in a later round. 

At Philadelphia, June 11th, Miss Fanny 
C. Osgood won the championship of the 
Women’s Eastern Golf Association for the 
third time. 

In the match of the women’s teams of 
Boston and New York held at Philadel- 
phia, June 7th, Boston was victorious by a 
score of 8 to 7 matches. 

Alexander Smith won the open golf 
championship of the United States, on June 
2oth, at the links of the Philadelphia Crick- 
et Club, with a score of 71 for the eighteen 
holes. J. J. McDermott was second and 
McDonald Smith was third, the two Smiths 
and McDermott playing off a triangular tie 
in an extra round. 

Ex-Premier Balfour for the third time 
won the Parliamentary handicap held on 
the Royal St. George’s Club course at Sand- 
wich, England, June 11th. 

Max Behr won the r910 New Jersey 
championship on June 4th, defeating Jerome 
D. Travers. 


Miscellaneous 


PRINCETON won the first outdoor cham- 

pionship of the Inter-Collegiate Swim- 
ming Association, held at Travers Island 
June 25th, with the following total scores: 
Princeton, 20; Yale, 8; Pennsylvania, 6; 
College of the City of New York, 1; Wil- 
liams, 1. 

C. J. Bacon, of the New York Athletic 
Club, established a new world’s record in 
the fifth of a mile hurdle race on June 26th. 
His time was 43% seconds, % of a second 
faster than the previous record made by C. 
P. Gardner, of Harvard. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt’s sloop yacht Auro- 
ra won the annual race of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club on Long Island 
Sound, June 25th. 

The Caliph won the 
City race for cruising motor boats. 
Ilys was second and the Berneyo third. 

The New York to Bermuda race for mo- 


Havana-Atlantic 
The 
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tor boats was won June 29th by the Eronel 
II; the Yoho was second. 

A challenge from the “old Etonian” polo 
players has been accepted for the Ameri- 
can International Cup which was won by 
the Meadow Brook team last year. The 
games will be played in this country August 
27th-31st and September sth. 

Melvin W. Sheppard lowered the world’s 
record for the s5s50-yard dash, June 26th, 
covering the distance in 1:05. 

In a close race held June 26th, at New- 
ark, Frank L. Kramer defeated Eddie Root 
in the one-mile national championship bi- 


cycle race. 
The American racing schooner yacht 
Westward defeated the Kaiser’s Meteor 


and three other boats of A-1 class in the 
regatta of the North German yacht squad- 
ron off Cuxhaven, June 21st. On June 24th 
the Westward won the Krupp memorial 
prize, on June 26th the Jubilee prize, and 
on June 28th the Prince Henry cup and the 
Heydekamp cup, losing to the Kaiser’s 
Meteor for the Krupp cup at Kiel, June 
29th. 

Riley Thompson, of Cainsville, Mo., 
shooting from the nineteen-yard mark with 
an old-time gun, won the eleventh annual 
Grand American handicap with a perfect 
score of roo, at the grounds of the Chicago 
Gun Club, June 23d. This score marks a 
new record. J. W. Garrett, of Colorado 
Springs, established a new record in the 
preliminaries, June 21st. He broke 100 
straight clay targets in the five sweepstakes 
events, one of which was at ten double 
targets. 

George Wiley, of Syracuse, defeated El- 
mer Collins in a one-hour match bicycle 
race held at Passaic, June 26th. Wiley 
rode 41 miles 3 laps, breaking by three laps 
the former world’s record behind small mo- 
tor cycles. 

At Ottawa, Canada, June 2rst, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania won the two-days’ 
cricket game from Ottawa. 

At the inaugural meet of the Eaton A. A. 
A. held at Toronto, Canada, June 4th, 
George Goulding, of Toronto, won the one- 
mile walk handicap in 6 minutes 24% sec- 
onds, a new world’s record. 

Princeton won the 1910 baseball series 
with Yale, the score of the final game being 
7 to 5. Yale won the final game of the 


Yale-Harvard series; 10 to 9. 
At the International Horse Show held in 
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London, England, June 7th, the Clarence 
Mackay gold challenge cup was won by 
Judge Moore’s four bays, driven by the 
owner. Judge Moore thus secures posses- 
sion of the cup, having won it twice. 

The annual ocean race of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club, held this year on June 26th, 
was from Marblehead to Cape Elizabeth 
lightship, off Portland, Me., and return, a 
distance of 145 miles. The race was won 
by the thirty-eight-foot sloop Dorello; the 
Verona was second. 

Wander IV won the too-mile yacht race 
of the New York Athletic Club, held June 
26th, from Whortleberry Island, New York, 
down Long Island Sound to West Harbor, 
Rhode Island. The E/mo II won the motor 
boat race over the same course at the same 
time. 

A new eastern record for “no hit, no 
run,” in baseball, was claimed at Worces- 
ter, Mass., when Harry Wormwood of the 
Fall River team pitched for eleven innings 
without allowing a hit or a run in the game 
with Worcester. 

The Fox Terrier, Sabine Frills, was 
judged the best dog of any age, breed, or 
sex in the show at the eighth annual bench 
show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
America held at Mineola, L. I., June 2d. 

The final polo match for the Van Cort- 
landt Cups was won June rst by the Coop- 
erstown team, with the score of Coopers- 
town, ro—Port Chester, 83. 

Great Neck First Team won from Great 
Neck Second Team in the final game for 
the Hempstead Cups, played June 2gth. 
Score, 10 to 63 goals. 

The British Antarctic expedition set sail 
from London June rst. Captain Scott will 
join the boat at New Zealand. 

Two fast polo games were played at 
Westbury, L. I., on June 27th. The Mead- 
ow Brook First team defeated the Mead- 
ow Brook Freebooters for the Meadow 
Brook Club Cups, by a score of ro to 7}. 
The Rockaway team played Meadow Brook 
for the Westbury Challenge Cup, winning 
by a score of 334 to 23 goals. 
~ Cornell won all three races at the Inter- 
collegiate Regatta held at Poughkeepsie, 
June 25th, as follows: Varsity Fours: Cor- 
nell, ro minutes 32 seconds; Syracuse, 11 
minutes 40 seconds; Columbia ro minutes 
43 seconds. Freshman Eights: Cornell, 10 
minutes 20 seconds; Columbia, 11 minutes 
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53% seconds; Syracuse, ro mintues 53% sec- 
onds. Varsity Eights: Cornell, 20 minutes 
42 seconds; Pennsylvania, 20 minutes 44 
seconds; Columbia, 20 minutes 543 seconds. 
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Harvard won all three races at New Lon- 
don, June 30. Time: Varsity four, 13:003; 
Freshman eight, 11:543; Varsity eight, 
20:463. 
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BY HERBERT WHYTE 


[Je is Herbert Whyte’s business to help readers of OUTING with practical information and advice on 


outdoor topics. 


If there is any question that puzzles you in games, sport, travel, occupation, or recreation, or 
any other subject in which you are interested, don’t hesitate to write him. 


He will tell you the thing you want 


to know and it will cost you nothing. His address is THE OUTING MAGAZINE, 315 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. ] 


ROM motor cruising in subtropical 
America to trout fishing at far-off 


Kamloops and Illicilliwaet, or trav- 
eling through Alaska, the interest of our 
readers in these and other widely diversi- 
fied subjects has been expressed in a long 
line of inquiries received by this depart- 
ment during the last few weeks. .“Can a 
canvas-back out-fly a teal?” “What is the 
best route for a motor boat from New York 
to the Thousand Islands?” “Would it be 
proper for a lady to travel unattended 
from New York to Sunlight Valley?” And 
again, “Can you tell me something about 
the rivers of Illinois, especially as to their 
possibilities for fishing and boating?” 

All of these questions are closely related 
to the real outdoor life cf America, and the 
latter is notable in that the inquirer seeks 
a retreat in the heart of his own country, 
in fact, in a State best known for its agri- 
cultural and commercial activities. Doubt- 
less many others will find interest in the 
same subject. 

Launches and srnall sailing vessels can 
go from Chicago and Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi River and St. Louis by way of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal and the 
Illinois River. The latter is navigable for 
good-sized steamers from La Salle, fifty 
miles above Peoria, to its mouth. A large 
steamer makes regular twice-a-week trips 
between St. Louis and Peoria. The current 
of the river is slow and sometimes hardly 
perceptible. There are locks in the river 
at Kampsville and La Grange, but no falls. 

Along the upper part of the Illinois 
River the fishing is excellent, though not 
nearly so good as before the encroachments 
of the commercial fisheries. The fish to be 
found in the river are bass, cat-fish, sun- 


fish, perch, and, at intervals, pike and pick- 
erel. In many places, however, the Ger- 
man carp have driven the game fish from 
the waters. There is no better fishing place 
in the country than along the lower Illinois 
in the lakes and sloughs. 
perch, and carp are found. 

It may be interesting to know that there 
is but one river in the country producing 
more fish for market than the Illinois—the 
Columbia River with its salmon. Kamps- 
ville, Hardin, La Grange, and Pearl are 
favorite headquarters for fishermen, with 
good supply of accessories to help out a 
sportsman. Board is good and very rea- 
sonable, say from eight to ten dollars a 
week. Mussel-shell fishing is a great in- 
dustry. Health conditions are good, and 
camping clubs may be found along the 
river. 

The scenery on the Illinois in the vicinity 
of Ottawa and at other points is very beau- 
tiful. The historic Starved Rock is within 
a few miles of Ottawa. It is one of na- 
ture’s beauties and many Indian legends are 
connected with it. In the intervening coun- 
try there are numerous cafions and small 
falls. What is known as Bailey’s Falls are 
the largest and most interesting. The string 
s Deer Park is 


Bass, crappie, 


of connected cafions known 
an unusually beautiful p.ace. 
At Starved Rock there is a hotel where 
reasonable accommodations may be secured 
at $2 to $2.50 a day. Cottages may also be 
rented there. It will probably be made a 
State park in a few years, a movement to 
that end already being on foot. There are 
a good many camping sites and the Ham- 
ilton Club, of Chicago, is now erecting cot- 
tages and other buildings at a point three 
milés from Starved Rock, which they ex- 
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pect to convert into a 
resort. 

Launches and small steamers are able to 
descend the river at Ottawa and a short 


distance beyond during the greater part of 


private summer 


the year, although in extremely low water 
they sometimes have difficulty in getting 
over one or two shallow places. The Fox 
River joins the Illinois at Ottawa and there 
is good fishing in that water. 

Lake Senachwine near Henry, thirty-five 
miles above Peoria, is a beautiful spot, with 
good fishing and a first-class hotel. Cop- 
peras Creek Dam below is another excellent 
spot for fishing. Quiver Lake is another, 
and there are others in the vicinity of 
Havana, about forty miles south of Peoria. 

The Kankakee River is one of the best 
in the State for fishing, having been liber- 
ally stocked with game fish from the State 
hatchery. It is a stream with a rock bot- 
tom, and care of the fish placed therein is 
given over to the Wilmington Fish and 
Game Protective Society, which deals with 
offenders with a stern hand. The fish 
found in the stream are of good size, and 
are pike, pickerel, and bass. 

Along the banks of this stream are many 
cottages, a majority of which are the prop- 
erty of the clubs located in cities for fifty 
miles about. The Cincinnati Bass Club is 
one of the foreign clubs that comes here 
each season. 

For motor boating Dresden 
Heights, the Kankakee cannot be recom- 
mended, as there is not a sufficient amount 
of water as a general rule, though for 
canoeing it is fine. From Kankakee north 
there is a good head of water and motor 
boats and those of heavy draught find this 
a good section, while from Dresden Heights 
to the mouth it is navigable for all craft. 
There are good camping and _ fishing 
grounds, and also plenty of room for mo- 
toring. There are a number of dams in 
the stream, but locks are so placed that all 
craft can be accommodated. 

Rock Creek, which empties into the Kan- 
kakee, is said to be one of the finest fishing 
places in the Middle West, and small bass, 
pike, pickerel, rock and silver bass, and a 
few sturgeon are among the inhabitants of 
the waters. 

All along the there are many 
creeks, and these are supplied with good 
game fish. Forked Creek, Prairie Creek, 


above 


river 
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Rineys, and several others are feeders to 
the Kankakee and they have their share of 
the finny tribe. 

The Des river that runs 
through some of the best parts of northern 
Illinois. The fact that it has been given 
over to the sanitary commission has made 
it a poor place for fishing and all fish have 
been driven from the stream. 

Almost all the streams of Illinois offer 
picturesque scenery with excellent camping 
places along their banks. The fact that 
many camping parties return year after 
year is evidence of the fact they receive 
enjoyment in their stay, and also that they 
find the offerings of fish sufficient and cf 
the sort that appeal to the real angler. 


Plaines is a 


The Skye Terrier 


This fine breed of dog seems to be very 
little understood in America, and, strange 
to say, very few dog lovers show any de- 
sire to learn much about it. The old say- 
ing, “where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
be wise,” may well be reversed in the case 
of the Skye terrier. 

A few points of interest regarding the 
Skye may be valuable to the many dog 
fanciers who have written me about this 
breed. The little terrier comes from the 
Island of Skye, the chief of the Northwest- 
ern Islands of Scotland. Here the Skye is 
found in its perfection. He is the only ter- 
rier distinctively belonging to these islands 
and he is not common to the whole of 
Scotland. As a domestic, watch and pet 
companion, he is highly praised by those 
who know him, and he is exceedingly 
cleanly. The Skye rarely lacks in courage 
and is always ready to tackle any animal 
from a mouse to a fox, and will not hesi- 
tate over a large St. Bernard, if the latter 
should tread on the tail of his coat, for 
Skves wear long coats. 

The dog lover would find them excellent 
companions, as they are very intelligent, 
good tempered, easily managed, and seldom 
quarrelsome, yet with their powerful jaws 
they make awkward opponents when offense 
is given. They make good guards, being 
quick to catch strange voices or footsteps. 
They require less exercise than any other 
dog to keep them in health. The youngsters 
are very hardy and easily raised. Coming 
from a cold country, they thrive better if 
born and raised in the open kennel. 








